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Neither murder nor suicide: 


Adam Roberts writes on the coup 


In South Vietnam 


“Saigon is like a capital when they announce the 
war 1s over. But the war is still on.” David Halber- 
stam’s description (New York Times, November 11) 
of the atmosphere in South Vietnam is a reminder 
that, despite the festivity, many of that country’s 
problems still remain. 

There was a relatively low number of deaths in the 
coup d’etat of November 1 and 2: the casualty 
figures released in Saigon on November 7, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times, are thirty-three. Nine 
insurgent forces soldiers were killed, four members 
of Diem’s Palace Guard, and twenty civilians. 


These figures do not include the deaths of Ngo Dinh 
Diem and his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu, but I have 
strong evidence that their killing was not deliberately 
planned. 


The first eye-witness account of their deaths has been 
passed on to me through Mr. P. J. Honey, lecturer in 
Vietnamese at London University, who returned from 
South Vietnam at the beginning of October and has 
been in communication with contacts in Vietnam 
during the last two weeks. 


According to the report he has received, on the 
morning of Saturday, November 2, Ngo Dinh Diem 
and his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu, realising that the 
palace in Saigon was about to be overrun, escaped 
wearing traditional Vietnamese ceremonial clothes. 


They drove in a car to Cholon, a town adjoining 
Saigon. There they entered the Catholic Church and 
they told the priest, Father Dan, that they had come 
to pray and that soldiers would come shortly. The 
two men started to pray, and in about half an hour 
soldiers came and surrounded the church. A general, 
whose identity is not known, came into the church 
and asked Diem and Nhu to go out with him. When 
they got outside he asked them to get into an 
armoured vehicle. Nhu, who went first, stumbled as 
he got in. The soldiers thought he was reaching for 
one of the grenades on the side of the lorry and 
immediately shot Nhu and Diem in the back of the 
neck, 


Father Dan, who watched all this, thinks that the 
killing was a mistake, and that Nhu genuinely had 
stumbled as he got into the vehicle, 

The same day the insurgent generals put out the 
story that Diem and Nhu had committed suicide. 
Hardly anyone in Vietnam believed this, as the 
Catholic religion, of which Diem and Nhu were 
devoted and almost fanatical adherents, rigorously 
forbids suicide. 

Reports began to appear over the weekend connect- 
ing the church in Cholon with Diem’s and Nhu’s 
disappearance. On hearing these reports Mr. Honey, 
through two intermediaries, communicated with the 
priest at Cholon. 

The official statement most nearly coinciding with 
the reports reaching Mr. Honey was made by 
Brigadier-General Tran Tu Oai, Minister of Infor- 
mation, in Saigon on November 6. 

At a press conference he presented the new govern- 
ment’s unconvincing description of the deaths of Nhu 
and Diem as “accidental suicide.” The Times special 
correspondent in Saigon commented that “ this inter- 
esting concept was explained by General Oai when 
he said that the death had occurred when Mr. Ngo 


Dinh Nhu tried to seize the pistol of the captain 
who was taking him into custody. Observers com- 
mented on the remarkable frankness of this state- 
ment with its obvious implications.” 
«The killing of Diem and Nhu - albeit accidental - 
was one of the first blunders of the new administra- 
tion, headed by Prime Minister Nguyen Ngoc Tho, 
which faces some exceptionally difficult problems. It 
seems probable that the full story has never been 
released because the new administration is reluctant 
to admit that its first story - that Diem and Nhu had 
committed suicide - was wrong. The administration's 
embarrassment and shock at what happened may 
also have been a contributing factor. 

* * * 


The fact that the coup was less bloody than many 
can be attributed in part to the growing isolation of 
the Ngo family, which trusted no-one and was 
increasingly distrusted in return. 


The Buddhist passive resistance campaign, which 
started last May, also played a large part. The 
political atmosphere had been ripe for a coup for 
months, so much so that, when he was out there in 
September, Mr. Honey states, “In Saigon at nightfall 
the streets were empty. People stayed at home, daily 
expecting something to happen and hoping to keep 
out of the gunfire when it took place.” The people 
in Saigon saw the coup as so likely that even after 
it took place, David Halberstam reported in the New 
York Times, the urban population seemed “to credit 
the Buddhists more than the military with the end of 
the Ngo family’s regime.” 


The success of the non-violent campaign by the 
Buddhists - which I will discuss in more detail next 
week - has not resulted in any feeling that the Viet 
Cong Communist guerillas could be defeated by non- 
violent methods. Indeed, one of the main motives 
behind the coup was the feeling’ that Diem’s repres- 
sion and his suspicious attitude towards his own 
military forces was hindering the military effort. 
Another motive was the fear that Diem, in a difficult 
situation at home, might come to terms with the 
Communists. This fear was strengthened in Sept- 
ember when Diem revealed to the American 
columnist Joseph Alsop that he had received a dele- 
gation to discuss making Vietnam neutral. The 
emissaries had been led by the French ambassador 
in Saigon, Lalouette, and included the head of the 
French mission in North Vietnam and the head of 
the Polish element in the International Control Com- 
mission. Both these men were said to be carrying 
offers from President Ho Chi Minh of N. Vietnam 
to Diem offering to call off the guerilla war if Diem 
would neutralise South Vietnam. 

Since the coup, Ho Chi Minh, whose internal posi- 
tion in North Vietnam is described by Mr. Honey 
as “ desperate,” has repeated a neutrality offer. The 
Times of November 5 reported that he had “ in- 
formed the political agency of the Viet Cong that he 
is prepared to endorse de Gaulle’s proposal to re- 
unite the opposing segments of Vietnam as a neutral 
country independent of Western as well as Chinese 
or Soviet influence.” : 

Mr. Honey, who has been in touch with a number of 
North Vietnamese sources, states that this offer is 
the result of the difficulties Ho Chi Minh’s economic 


and political programmes have run into. The people 
of North Vietnam dislike the compulsory indoctrina- 
tion and physical exercises imposed by the regime. 
The food situation is desperate. Unlike South 
Vietnam, the North does not grow enough food for 
its inhabitants, and the rice crop this September failed 
badly. An attempt by Ho Chi Minh to purchase 
Australian wheat collapsed because of North Viet- 
nam’s lack of acceptable currency. 


Duong Van Minh, leader of the military junta which 
overthrew the Diem regime, seems unlikely to accept 
proposals for neutrality. Asked last Friday about de 
Gaulle’s proposals for a neutral unified Vietnam. he 
replied: “We seek union but we are against 
neutralism.” He also said: “If we had been winning 
the war there would have been no coup. We made 
the coup with the hope of winning the war.” 


Winning the war will not be easy, though the strategic 
hamlet scheme seems to have had some effect against 
the Viet Cong. The new government is intensifying 
the war effort, and it announced last Monday, accord- 
ing to Associated Press reports, victories in areas 
north and south of Saigon. What “ victory” in this 
war mcans, however, is far from clear. It is an 
undeclared war, and war aims seem to vary from 
merely keeping the Viet Cong in check to the total 
defeat of the Communist insurgents. 

The clearest American statement on war aims io 
Vietnam was a White House statement issued on 
October 2, which said that US aid to South Vietnam 
was needed “only until the insurgency had been sup- 
pressed or until national security forces of the gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam are capable of sup- 
pressing it.” 

Whatever war aims are decided on, the situation will 
still have all the elements of future instability. North 
Vietnam, unless it receives large-scale aid from China 
or Russia, is hardly a viable economic unit. Yet a 
united Vietnam, whether neutralist as a result of some 
agreement, or pro-Western as a result of military 
conquest, will not be acceptable to China. A 
neutralist Vietnam would also, it appears, be un- 
acceptable to the present regime in Saigon and to 
the United States. 

The South Vietnamese leaders distrust a neutralist 
solution for two reasons: first, they question whether 
Ho Chi Minh of North Vietnam actually has the 
power to walk out of the Communist camp; and, 
secondly, they can point to the fact that over the 
border in Laos, despite the fact that 14 nations 
signed a neutralisation agreement last year, fighting 
still continues. 

Mr. Honey, who was allowed by the South Viet- 
namese government to interview Viet Cong captives 
and refugees from North Vietnam before they were 
taken to official interrogation centres, states that the 
North Vietnamese are all too well aware of the 
comparison between their country and Hungary, 
having learnt from the BBC what happened in 
Budapest in 1956. Any revolt, they fear, would be 
suppressed by the Chinese. 

The parallel between Hungary and Vietnam is 
neither simple nor complete. But like Hungary, 
Vietnam, north and south, seems likely for a long 
time to be the victim in a clash involving the great 
powers. No long-term solution is immediately 
obvious. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE GATHERING 


PEACE & THE EQUALITY OF PEOPLES 


USA Prominent Negro democrat, publisher 
and peace leader Dr. Carlton Goodlett. 
Rev. Stephen Fritchman, First Unitarian 
Church, Los Angeles. 

SOUTH AFRICA Mrs. Rica Hodgson, 
escapee from Verwoerd regime, together 
with representative of African National 
Congress. Visiting international figures 
from Canada, Australia & Europe. 
GUEST STARS INCLUDE Pear! Prescod, 
world-renowned Negro spiritual singer, and 
George Brown, exciting folk singer and 
guitarist from Trinidad. 

SUNDAY, 24 NOVEMBER 

ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 

Time: 8 p.m. Chairman: D.N, Pritt, Q.C. 
British Peace Committee, 
94 Charlotte Street, W.1. 


INCOME TAX 
PAID BY 
THE SOCIETY 


FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
“Gulde for Investors” sent 
on request 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Socias Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and at 
182 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s, Discounts for series. 
Box No. ts extra. Cash with order (not. stamps 
please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1 by first post Monday. Box No. replies to same 
address. Displayed advertisements rate on application. 


Death 


ERNEST C. SCHAEFER, 20 Brighton Road, 
Coulsdon, Surrey, at the age of 81. Killed hy a 
van outside his home on October 20. RAMC 
World War I, member of Coulsdon and Purley 
Peace Group. He was author of words and music 
of ‘* Peace and Freedom."’ 


Personal 


ANYGNE INTERESTED to share house for peace 
centre, community type work ? Woolwich area. 
Contact J. Rivers, Woolwich Day College, S.E.18. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with, like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining the 
ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


DUPLICATING, professional typing (tapes mss.), 
shorthand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Rd., N.11. ENT 3324. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, discount 
price list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black 
Lion St., Brighton. 


PEACE LIFE church workers 
8 Mill St., Cambridge. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not Iater than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2 Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 

advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 

fation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., NI. 


14-16 Nov, Thur-Sat 


CROYDON. 4.30-7 p.m. 14 and 15 Nov. Leafleters 
required at East, West and South Croydon stations. 
2.45 p.m. Sat. 16 Nov. March starts from_Town 
Hall, Offers of help to Fallex Officer, Flat 4, 
2A Bramley Hil, Croydon. 


14-17 Nov, Thur-Sun 


OPERATION Fallex '63. Details from CND, 2 
Carthusian St., E.C.1. 


wanted - Milner, 


LONDON. Nearly all London Region CND groups 
are undertaking activities to advertise Fallex ‘63. 
These include exhibitions, ‘‘ fallout rooms,’’ meet- 
ings, poster parades, leafleting, visiting councillors, 
motorcades, etc. For details about your local 
activities phone TER 0284. 


15 November, Friday 


2.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Park 
Speaker : Mr. J. D. 
WILPF. 


8.15 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Magdalen 
‘* Britain without the 


CROYDON. c 
Lane. Sale and public mtg. 
R. Kelly (UN) on work for refugees. 


EXETER. , 
St. Barnaby Martin on 
bomb.”’ D. 


See you tomorrow at the Peace News 


CHRISTMAS 


FAIR 


Kingsway Hall (nr Holborn Underground) 
11.30am- 8.30 pm; buffet lunches 12-2 pm 


Guest speaker Dr Donald Soper, introduced at 3pm 
by Peace News chairman Vera Brittain 


3.30pm, Miss Peace contest 1963; 4.30pm, film show; 
3.30pm onwards, teas; 6.30 pm, music for everyone 


biz » Peace News now by buying and selling 


ENDSLEIGH 


Christmas cards 


the big gay selection with the peace and goodwill themes 

AND ALL PROFITS TO KEEP THIS PAPER THRIVING 

Cards, gifts, books, gift dressings, calendars, Peace Diary - something for every- 
one. AND fund-raising discounts on all orders over £2. Send for your samples 


today. 


FULL RANGE 
24s 
78 asstd cards - value 32s 


ILLUSTRATED LIST — 


TRIAL PACKET 
3s 9d 


7 asstd samples 


GIVE-AWAY LEAFLETS — 
Endsleigh Cards, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


LATEST DESIGNS 
13s 6d 


34 newest cards - value 17s 


FREE ON REQUEST 


GENTLEMAN (anarchist, 25) who takes part in 


““ rat race '’ and has large house 200 yds. from sea 
in west country town, seeks like-minded woman. 
Int. : agitating, music, etc. Box No. 263. 


TO AFRICANS, ASIANS, Americans, British ! 
Join the international Christmas week, Dec, 22-29, 
at Friendship House, Biickeburg, Germany. Cele- 
brations, excursions, hospitality in German homes, 
etc. Fee £6. Details from Aubrey Brocklehurst, 
124 Cromwell Rd., S.W.7. 


TYNESIDER, pacifist, CND activist (29), seeks 
friendly contact with girl peacemaker in twenties, 
view marriage. Photos welcomed. All letters 
answered. Box No, 262. 


WHO WILL SPONSOR or help to stage a peace- 
life march or pilgrimage between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ? Please write to Edward Milner, 8 Mill 
St., Cambridge. 


Publications 


ONE WORLD - one people! on a basis of common 
ownership. Specimen literature from Dept. PN, 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, 52 Clapham High 
St., London, S.W.4. 


PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive literature ser- 
vice, keeping campaigners up to date with the latest 
publications of many organisations. 20s a year, 
start now. Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


THE COMMON LIFE, and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by Swami 
Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to Vedanta 
Movement, 13 Elsenham St., London, S.W.18. 


16 November, Saturday 


LONDON, N.W.1. 2.30 to 8.30 p.m. Friends Hse., 


Euston Rd, Annual film viewing session.  After- 
noon, 7 new films; evening from 6 p.m., ‘‘ Food 
or Famine ’’ and ‘' Thou Shalt Not Kill.’’ Tickets 


1s 6d each session at door. SoF. 


LONDON, W.C.2. 11.30 a.m.-8.30 p.m. Kingsway 
Hall. Peace News Christmas Fair. See displayed 
advertisement for details. 


18 November, Monday 


BRISTOL. 7.30 p.m. Lawrence Weston Sch. Public 
mig. - follow-up to canvass of previous weekend. 
Speaiere Dr. R. H. Glendinning, Mrs, F. Ehlers. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. David 
Markham on tax refusal, PPU. 


TONBRIDGE. 7 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers 
Rd. Geoffrey Lyster McDermott, C.M.G.: ‘ The 
German Question.’”* SoF and Adult School. 


19 November, Tuesday 


BOLTON. 7.30 p.m. Bank St. Unitarian Hall. 
Angus Bateman and local speakers: ‘‘ Local effects 
of nuclear war - Fallex '63.’’ D. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 
32 Tavistock Sq. 
** Living under 
12.30 onwards, 


20 November, Wed 


BOURNEMOUTH. 7.30 p.m 72 Southcote Road. 
Over 30s CND mtg. Tel, 45746. CND. 


LONDON, N.9. 8 p.m, Cong. Ch., Lr. Fore St. 
Visit from the Porchester PPU group. PPU. 


LONDON, S.W.1. 
Stephen Swingler, 
after Scarborough.” 
LPF. 


LONDON, W.2. 
Terr. Dr. Sampson : 
and world government."' 


1-2 p.m. Friends Int. Centre, 
Lunch-hour mtg. Leon Levy: 
apartheid."” Light refreshments 
WILPF. 


7.30 p.m. House of Commons. 
MP: ‘‘ Labour’s peace policy 
Chair: Frank Allaun, MP. 


8 p.m. Hallfield Sch., Inverness 
““CND, the United Nations 
CND. 


21 November, Thursday 


LONDON, E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Road. Jeff Goldener: ** The new art.’’ PPU. 


LONDON, N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. rm. 17, Friends Hse. 
More specific study and application of non-violent 
direct action as a means of social change. Ways 
and means of involving people directly. Speakers : 
Ken Weller, Pat Arrowsmith, Philip Seed, Brian 
Richardson. C'ttee of 100. 

LONDON, W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘‘ Africa and the UN” - 
Mr. Thomas Kanza, Charge d'Affaires of Embassy 
of Congo. FIC. ; 


22 November, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 24 Woodbridge Rd., Knowle, 4. 
Talk on United Nations. PPU. 


LONDON, S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. 16 Panton St. 
minster YCND mtg. 


23 November, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 to 8.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
Hse., Bull St. Film viewing session. Repeat of 
London programme of 16 Nov. Tickets 1s 6d each 
session and 1s 6d for tea from Audrey Noon, 230 
Quinton Rd., Harborne, B’ham 17, SoF. 


ORPINGTON. 10 a.m.- 5 p.m. All Saints Ch. 
Hall, Church Hill. Toy fair and Christmas cards 
(Endsleigh, Oxfam, Unicef, CND, etc.) 7.30 p.m. 
Film show for Freedom from Hunger.  ‘* Inherit- 
ance,’’ ‘‘ Which way the wind?’’ ‘‘ One man’s 
hunger,” etc. CND. 


28 November, Thursday 


LONDON, N.W.1, 7.30 p.m. rm. 17, Friends Hse. 
Non-violent direct action and social dislocation. 
Minority movements and mass movements. _ Special 
reference to Negro movement in America. Speaker, 
Brian Manning. C’ttee of 100. 


West- 


Situations vacant 


COMFORTABLE HOME _ offered. Companion, 
elderly lady. Bungalow, all electric. Light duties. 
Mrs. Matthews, 50 Park Rd., Mogerhanger, 
Bedford. 


INTERNATIONAL Voluntary Service (British branch 
of Service Civil International) requires an energetic 
person who will be able to operate a small switch- 
board and duplicator, receive callers, deal with 
enquiries and supervise outgoing mail. Preferably 
expericnced, Modest remuneration. Friendly lively 
environment. All applications in writing by 
November 22 to The General Secretary, 72 Oakley 
Sq., N.W.1. 


THE WOMEN’S International League for Peace and 
Freedom requires an office secretary with know- 
ledge of routine office work, typing, stencil cutting 
and duplicating. Apply Hon. Sec., 29 Gt, James 
St., W.C.L. 


Accommodation wanted 


WANTED FURNISHED room for post-graduate 
history student in London. Marjorie Fisher, 31 
Buckland Cres., N.W.3. PRI 3070. 


For saie 

QUALITY CHRISTMAS cards: 12 for 6s. Special 
cards real flowers from Holy Land 1s each. Brochure 
available. Cards post free. Profits to Destitute 
Children’s Fund. War on Want, London, W.5. 


SEND A PEACE greeting to your friends at Xmas. 
Beautiful drawing in two colours by Renato 
Guttuso. 6d each or 5s per doz, from British 
Peace Committee, 94 Charlotte St., W.l. On sale 
in the foyer of the National Peace Congress, 
Islington Town Hall, November 23-24. 


LONDON, W.C.1, 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘' The Christian contribu- 
tion ’’’ - Rev. F. W. K. Akuffo, Ghanaian Students 
Chaplain. FIC (African series). 


7.15 p.m. Friends International 


30 November, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m, Central Hall, 
Corporation St. Christmas fair, W. Midlands 
ND. 


GLOUCESTER. 7.30 p.m. The Wheatstone Hall, 
Brunswick Rd. Full 85 min. film: ‘‘ Children of 
Hiroshima.’’ PPU. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 9s, 
6 months 18s, 1 year 358. Add 10s p.a. for 
pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 64, 
6 months 215, ! year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months Ils 6d, 
6 months 235, 1 year 449. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far Bast: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, c/ 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


o 


ABROAD THOUGHTS 
FROM HOME 


—not Sir Alec! 


For 10s (or $1.50) we will send 20 issues. 
Your greeting on a Christmas card will 


accompany the first copy. 


Fill in this coupon now: 
(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 
To PEACE NEWS 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 
Please send Christmas gift subscriptions to 


Name 


Address 


| enclose cheque/PO in payment £ s. d. 


Your name 


Address 


Godfrey Featherstone 


INDIAN FOOD FAILURE LIKELY 


The final estimates of Indian food preduc- 
tion, published recently in The Statesman 
(Calcutta), show: 

1. That food production is actually declin- 
ing while population is increasing faster 
than had been previously estimated. 

2. That the aim of India’s Third Plan to 
produce 100 million tons of food grains by 
1965 seems unattainable. 

3. That consequently India’s economic 
growth will be further retarded by its 
failure to achieve its planned food targets, 
as it has been since the end of the Second 
Plan. 

The highest figure ever was reached in 
1960-61, the last year of the Second Plan, 
when food grain production amounted to 
81 million tons. It declined to 79.7 million 


tons in 1961-62 and to 77.5 million tons in 
1962-63. Government spokesmen, The 
Financial Times reported on November 6, 
had expected a modest recovery “to around 
the high of 81 million tons in 1961,” and 
more recently had thought that it would 
not fulfil its planned increase; in fact, pro- 
duction has fallen. 

The target of 100 million tons was geared 
to the estimate that the population would 
increase by 2 per cent a year. In fact, the 
planning commission now accepts estimates 
that it will rise by 2.4 per cent. The popu- 
lation of India is already more than 440 
million. 

The earlier forecast of a recovery in pro- 
duction was based on the expectation that 
while rice would continue to fall to 33 


CLASHES IN BRAZIL 


A strike of 700,000 workers in Sao Paulo, Brazil, closed down 30 per cent of the city’s 
industry on October 29 and 30. Military state police marched into the city when 


clashes broke out between strikers and local police. 


arrested (see photo above) and fifty jailed. 


Two hundred strikers were 


The strikers were demanding a pay rise of 100 per cent, as against the employers’ offer 


of 70 per cent. 


The Brazilian economy is in the grip of an inflationary spiral: the 


price level rose by 52 per cent in 1962, and estimates of the increase during 1963 vary 


from 75 to 100 per cent. 


The New York Times commented on October 30 that “ there 


is a real danger . .. (that the inflation) will destroy the present political structure.” 


Bonn march ban was illegal 


Andrew Trasler writes: The German 
Easter March movement gained a notable 
success in the West German _ courts 
recently. 


On May 2, 1962, the Police President in 
Bonn refused permission to the Easter 
March to hold a vigil in front of the 
British Embassy and a procession to the 
US Embassy at Bad Godesberg, a suburb 
of Bonn, planned for May 4. 
The Easter March Central Council issued 
a writ against the Police President and the 
case was heard recently before the Cologne 
Administrative Court. The Court decided 
that the President’s action in prohibiting 
the demonstrations as well as his refusal to 
publish the decision was illegal. Costs for 
both the case and the preliminary hearing 
were granted to the Easter March Council. 
* * * 
A speaker from the West German Ministry 
of the Interior told a conference of Rhine- 


land Christian Democrats recently that it 
is intended to establish a civilian army of 
200,000 people, which will deal with Civil 
Defence duties as well as, for instance, 
civilian rescue work, A law would be 
necessary to increase the Civil Defence 
Statute in the Emergency Laws so that 
people could also be conscripted to the 
corps, 


Another speaker from the Defence Ministry 
at the same conference criticised the re- 
luctance of the West German public to help 
in defending their country. In future, he 
said, West Germans must be confronted 
with the facts about defence. 

Another speaker attacked the press, radio 
and television for not educating people in 
the need for defence. He said that those 
intellectuals “who apparently cannot be 
removed from the scene” should be re- 
placed by people who were prepared to 
convince citizens of their duty. 


million tons, the fall would be more than 
made up by an increase in the output of 
other cereals, particularly wheat, which it 
was estimated would rise to nearly 12 
million. Rice has fallen not to 33 but to 
31 million, and wheat has not risen to 12, 
but fallen to 10.9 million. 


Wheat prices have remained reasonably 
stable because the US has exported suffi- 
cient quantities of grain to India to make 
up the deficiency, but the price of rice has 
risen sharply since the beginning of the 
year. The Financial Times correspondent 
said on November 6: “ There were times in 
recent weeks when in many areas of Eastern 
India the price was almost double what it 
was a year ago....” 


As a consequence of the scarcity of rice 
in the open market and the rise in price, 
riots have occurred in recent months in 
eastern India, and private rice shops, ware- 
houses and lorries carrying rice were 
looted. Many traders have lowered their 
prices considerably for fear that their stores 
might be pillaged by hungry people. The 
government is reported to be most relieved 
by this fall in prices, since its own price 
enforcement agencies could not achieve 
this, and also because the fall has occurred 
at a time when demand for rice rises 
sharply with the beginning of the festival 
holiday season in eastern India. 

The US cannot export much rice to India 
since little rice is produced in the US, but 
a new rice crop will reach the market in a 
few weeks’ time. 

However, if the 1963-64 rice scheme fails 
to improve production - and the Finance 
Minister, Mr. T. T. Krismamachari, says it 
will - disaster lies ahead, Agricultural 
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failure in 1963-64 would mean famine on 
a widespread scale, despite the ability of 
the US to make up deficiencies in wheat 
production, since India has little foreign 
exchange to purchase food from other 
countries. India is increasing her spending 
on defence during the next year, and if 
this coincides with another agricultural 
failure it could lead to serious inflation. 
(Defence expenditure was £217 million in 
1961-62, £258 million in 1962-63, later 
revised to £339 million, and, it is estimated, 
£531 million in 1963-64.) 
Combined with a failure so far to reach 
industrial growth targets, a very weak 
capital market and a lack of confidence in 
private industry exemplified by the recently 
issued Bose Report,* there cannot be great 
expectations that India will achieve her 
Third Plan targets in most areas. 
The remaining important aspect of the 
figures that The Statesman published 
emerges in The Times correspondent’s com- 
ment that: 
“ Hitherto the government - and notably 
the recently retired Minister for Food, 
Mr. Patil - sustained a cloudy optimism 
that the production figures would show 
a sudden leap and so bring all their plans 
into pattern again, but in the face of the 
latest figures such postures are im- 


possible.” , 
*The Bose report investigated irregularities in the 
Dalmia-Jain industrial empire which was, until re- 
cently dissolved, the second largest in_ India. Tt 
finds that the empire’s president, Mr, Dalmia Jain, 
was involved in many varieties of financial irregu- 
Jarity, including fraud and_ misappropriation of 
funds, and that Mr. Shanti Prasad Jain, president 
of the huge Sahu-Jain industrial group, and Mr. 
Shriyans Prasad Jain, last year’s president of the 
Indian Federation of Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, were both seriously implicated. An in- 
vestigation into the Sahu-Jain group is now taking 
place. 


Mollie Craven 


Handicapped children: 
a barrier of ignorance 


Recent articles in Peace News on handi- 
capped children (May 31, August 9, and 
August 30) will have been of interest and 
encouragement to those who, like myself, 
have personal experience of living with a 
handicapped child. In my case, my younger 
daughter was born entirely normal and 
suffered brain damage from illness in her 
infancy, when many of the valuable drugs 
such as streptomycin were still somewhat 
crude. Much damage is still uncharted, and 
doctors and psychiatrists are studying many 
such children all over the world whose 
patterns of development are individually 
different, complex, and sometimes baffling. 
Authorities finally refer us to the educa- 
tionalists, and here again is the usual diffi- 
culty commented upon by your other con- 
tributors - the shortage of trained and 
devoted staff, the limited places available 
in suitable schools, the almost brutal apathy 
of many authorities to the needs of the 
mentally handicapped, and above all the 
shortage of money from official sources. 
We have been very fortunate because the 
Rudolph Steiner schools are able to offer 
a few places for the luckiest children, and 
in one of their “schools for children in 
need of special care” our daughter is re- 
laxed, happy, and making surprisingly 
steady progress, To visit one of their 
schools is a wonderful experience after see- 
ing the institutions usually provided for the 
innocent outcasts of society. With affection 
and expert care, endless patience and under- 
standing, each child can develop a person- 
ality, certain gifts and aptitudes, and be- 
come integrated to a surprising degree with 
a normal family and community life. But 
how intensely many of these children feel 
their “ difference,” how quickly they can 
react to the aloofness and ostracism which 
is so often shown to them. I have fre- 
quently intercepted the cool, condescending 
glance of other parents, the actual contempt 
of others. 

This type of unthinking cruelty is reserved, 
I think, for the mentally handicapped. 


Some, especially those with such deficiencies 
present from birth such as mongolism, may 
have the additional embarrassment of dis- 
torted or unusual features, and instead of 
the spontaneous pity which is shown to a 
ctipple, they are likely to receive stares or 
hastily averted glances of disgust. This is 
a problem of educating the public in the 
simple statistical facts of mental deficiency, 
points made by Mavis James in her article 
(Peace News, August 4). Mongolism, 
cretinism, etc., cam occur unexpectedly in 
the healthiest families; some degree of re- 
tardation is commoner still: ilnesses such 
as meningitis can strike a lovely child and 
leave her handicapped for life. 

It is strange how one’s understanding of 
pity and common humanity is enlarged by 
knowing and loving such children; how 
limited such common humanity can be in 
the most “educated” of our citizens. 
Many respectable suburbs have rejected the 
siting of a small home for the mentally 
handicapped in their select areas; few 
people will volunteer to help in practical 
ways, such as relieving the strain on the 
families of severely subnormal children. By 
studying the problems of parents of far 
more severely handicapped children than 
my own, by hearing their heart-breaking 
stories of struggle and rejection, I have had 
revealed to me a whole “underworld” of 
underprivileged, second-class citizens. 
There is also, fortunately, another side to 
the same picture, a hopeful one - meeting 
selflessly devoted people who have trained 
to help these children, and whose know- 
ledge and understanding seems illuminated 
by a love of their work and a love of their 
patients. Too few in number, inadequately 
helped by the authorities, and usually 
shockingly underpaid, these teachers, nurses 
and social workers are responsible for the 
gradual improvement of the “institutions ” 
at present available and the pioneers of 


something better for the future. But their 
main obstacle is public apathy and 
ignorance, 
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Editorial 


POLICE BRUTALITY: 
ARE WE TO BLAME? 


The revelations of police brutality and cor- 
ruption made by the tribunal of inquiry in 
the Sheffield police case can have shocked 
only those with very naive views of how 
the police carry out their duties. The 
report, said The Times, “almost beggars 
belief.” The Observer felt “a sense of sad- 
ness” and “ disquiet,” while The Guardian, 
after dispensing some brisk praise to the 
tribunal (Clear, firm and just”) seemed 
neither sad nor disquieted by its findings. 
Many commentators have..recognised that 
Sheffield is not an isolated example, but 
many of them are still suffering from a 
staggering complacency about the problem 
of criminal behaviour by the police. 


“It would be quite wrong,” Lord Shaw- 
cross, a former Attorney-General, wrote in 
last week’s Sunday Telegraph, “to suppose 
that the sort of conduct uncovered at 
Sheffield is at all general throughout our 
Police forces, but it cannot, unfortunately, 
be regarded as a completely isolated case.” 
The report of the Royal Commission on 
the Police, published last year, took a 
similar view. “There was,” it said, “a 
body of evidence too substantial to dis- 
regard, which in effect accused the police 
of stooping to the use of undesirable means 
of obtaining statements and of occasionally 
giving perjured evidence in a court of 
law.” 

It would be quite wrong, however, the 
report went on, and “ inconsistent with the 
weight of responsible evidence,” to suggest 
that “the occasions when police officers 
use irregular means of attempting to secure 
a conviction are at all frequent.” 

No one knows how widespread police 
brutality is. The police do not normally 
engage in their more spectacular excesses 
in the presence of “responsible” people, 
nor indeed of anyone other than fellow 
policemen and the victim. Yet the evidence 
that such behaviour is more widespread 
than Lord Shawcross, the Royal Commis- 
sion, and many others seem to believe is 
considerable. A barrister told a confer- 
ence of the Society of Labour Lawyers 
recently that he had reason to believe that 
perjury by the police was common; in the 


“brick cases” (reported in Peace News on 
October 18) the courts finally accepted, by 
implication if not expressly, that a police- 
man had framed innocent people; some 
policemen have admitted that physical 
violence, perjury and other crimes (such as 
burglary) are committed by the police. 


But simply to blame the police is to miss 
the real problem. Society asks a lot of its 
policemen: it asks them to help people in 
difficulties, to control traflic, to prevent 
crime and catch criminals. Police forces 
are understaffed, overworked, and have to 
carry out work which is often unpleasant 
and dangerous, In addition, in order to 
protect important rights of the individual, 
the law severely limits the powers of the 
police to do things which they regard as 
necessary to their job of suppressing crime. 
A chief constable quoted in last week’s 
Observer expressed the view of many 
policemen when he said, “The public can 
have (criminals) caught or it can have them 
protected. I must really make up its mind 
what it wants.” 


Many proposals have been made both to 
protect the individual citizen from police 
criminality (the demand for the independent 
public investigation of cases where this has 
been charged is one of the most important) 
and for improving the efficiency of the 
police. But most of these proposals cope 
with the civil liberties / police efficiency 
dilemma either by ignoring it (as many 
libertarians do) or by proposing an increase 
in police powers, and thereby weakening 
further the safeguards of liberty. This is 
because no one has a convincing alter- 
native way of dealing with the crime pro- 
blem other than “strengthening the 
police.” 

The most serious obstacle to finding such 
an alternative is our ignorance of the 
causes of crime. Some stock explanations 
of crime - poverty, broken homes - have 
been shown to be inadequate, but no 
answers can yet be given which would 
enable us to prevent crime by removing its 
causes. 

The government does not seem to see this 
as a serious problem. Although it spends 


millions of pounds each year on the police 
and the prisons, it has set up a group to 
research into the causes of crime only in 
the past couple of months and has only a 
handful of people engaged in it. 

If we need to know much more about the 
causes of crime, we also need to know 
what crime is. The law punishes many 
acts, not because they can be shown to be 
anti-social, but because it seeks to impose 
moral standards on people’s private lives. 
The Jaws relating to male homosexuality 
are an obvious example of this. Many 
other “crimes” might be taken out of the 
jurisdiction of police, courts and prisons 
and dealt with more effectively by doctors, 
psychiatrists and social workers, whose 
primary motive would be to help rather 
than to punish the person involved. (It is 
true that the professed aim of our penal 
system is to “rehabilitate” the criminal, 
but this has little connection with what 
actually goes on in prisons.) 


But what about the “ hardened criminal ” ? 
How are we - or the police - to deal with 
him? Here again, much of the discussion 
rests on very dubious assumptions about 
the nature of crime and easy distinctions 
between “criminals” and “law-abiding 
citizens.” The way most of us tend to make 
such judgments was brought out by Ian 
Stuart in an article in the October issue of 
Anarchy: > 


“Tf a lad were to steal my car I would 
be annoyed and call upon the police to 
recover it for me. Yet I would feel no 
satisfaction if they caught the lad and 
put him in the lock-up. 

“Nor do I believe that his act of theft 
is ‘immoral. As I drive through the 
wet, cold streets of Glasgow in my warm 
and comfortably empty car, and see the 
wretched mums of such lads queuing at 
bus stops, I might wonder if my position 
is not immoral - far more immoral] than 
that of the underprivileged boys who 
occasionally steal a car.. I am compara- 
tively clever and have been well educated, 
therefore I am well paid for interesting 
and varied work, whereas they are com- 
paratively stupid and have been appal- 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


sunday sloth on the Midland 


Despite their recent and considerable ad- 
vances into the twentieth century, British 
Railways are still sometimes capable of 
reminding you of their dismal heritage of 
sloth and discomfort. Sundays are the 
worst, and last weekend I was treated to a 
rare example. 


The train was the 5.41 p.m. from Sheffield 
(Midland) to St. Pancras. An ominous 
Notice at the barrier warned that trains to 
the south were subject to delay owing to 
engineering works, and my _ forebodings 
were confirmed when the train moved 
smartly out of the station in the wrong 
direction. We headed for Scotland for a 
long time, but eventually swung round in 
a large circle to rejoin the main line. This 
was fair enough - there was obviously some 
obstruction which demanded a_ half-hour 
detour - much more unnerving was the 
discovery that there was no bar on the 
train. True, a man came round selling tea, 
cheese rolls and the like, but this strikes 
me as insufficient sustenance for a journey 
of four and a half hours. 


Searching for the bar, I passed one coach 
with broken windows and two without any 
lights. This last circumstance had brought 
great joy to several amorous couples, but 
there were a few solemn passengers in the 
first class who didn’t look too pleased. 


This was not all. We had also been picked 


out for the doubtful privilege of stopping 
at Melton Mowbray, Oakham, Manton and 
Corby, at some of which stations the train, 
by virtue of its length, had to pull up twice. 
This idea of stopping an express train at 
local stations has long been abandoned by 
enlightened timetable planners, and I am 
amazed that it persists on the Midland. 


There was just enough of the bizarre about 
all this to make it tolerable. It bore some 
of the marks of a journey into foreign 
paris, and you could view it with the im- 
partial curiosity of an explorer. Next time, 
though, I shall remember the rations. 
* * * 

On Wednesday of last week the sentence of 
death on Edgar Black was commuted to 
one of life imprisonment. One of the more 
trivial results of this decision was that the 
Peace News editorial asking for his re- 
prieve was already out of date by the time 
it appeared; this is the first time, as far as 
I can remember, that we have been glad to 
be out of date. 


Less cheering is the confusion which sur- 
rounds Mrs. Sheila Cook, whose husband 
Mr. Black killed. In our editorial we 
quoted her as saying “If there was any- 
thing I could do to stop him being hanged 
I would do it.” This quotation and others 
of a similar nature were taken from an 
interview published in the Daily Herald, 


whose reporter and photographer maintain 
that she was reported correctly. However, 
the Daily Express of November 7 (after 
Mr. Black’s reprieve) reports Mrs. Cook as 
saying “I am livid that people should think 
I was in favour of a reprieve. Black killed 
my husband in cold blood and for that he 
deserved to die.” 


This unhappy woman has clearly found 
herself in a muddle, and perhaps the less 
said about it the better. I can’t help being 
sorry, though, that she should now have 
taken up such a vindictive position. 

* * * 


It was certainly very generous of the Pope 
to absolve the Jews officially from respon- 
sibility for Jesus’s death, although it is not 
clear from the Vatican communiqué 
whether the absolution applies only to 
living Jews or to all Jews throughout his- 
tory. I don’t know if the Pope is going to 
make a practice of absolving people from 
guilt for crimes they didn’t commit, but, if 
he is, perhaps the next move is to absolve 
all Greeks for the death of Socrates or 
perhaps all Christians for the persecution 
of Galileo. If His Holiness should turn 
from this entertaining parlour game to the 
real world he might take a look at the 
behaviour of some of his own flock, Dr. 
Salazar in Portugal, for instance, or Franco 
in Spain. 


lingly miseducated, and so they are 
poorly paid for dull, routine work, That 
is why I ride in the car while they queue 
in the wet.” 


The answer our society gives to the pro- 
blem of crime is to “deter” with crude 
and often savage punishments what it 
regards as wicked behaviour, with a slight 
dash of rehabilitation thrown in. This 
answer has been quite unsuccessful in re- 
ducing the number of crimes and has led 
to a number of abuses of which the Shef- 
field case is exceptional only in that the 
culprits were found out. 


A serious approach to the question of 
crime would have to examine closely the 
relationship between anti-social behaviour 
and the organisation of society . The answer 
to the question: what causes crimes? can 
only come from research; but a reasonable 
hypothesis to work on is that a society 
whose economy is based on selfish com- 
petition, and which officially sanctions 
violence in various forms (war, prisons, 
capital punishment) has no right to be sur- 
prised when some of its citizens engage in 
selfish and violent behaviour which is not 
officially sanctioned, 


The chief constable quoted earlier said: 
“The public can have them caught or it 
can have them protected.” Or it can re- 
examine its whole relationship with “ them.” 
As Mr. Stuart said in his Anarchy article: 
“Tf there are criminals, in any sense of the 
word, we are all inadequate in our social 
relations, and we had better do something 
about it.” 

Footnote: An inquiry into four of the 
eight “planted brick” cases, ordercd by 
the Commissioner of Police, was announced 
on Tuesday. 


Higher education 


In our editorial comment on the Robbins 
Report which appeared in the issue of 
November 1 we quoted extensively from 
interviews by Peter Marris with students at 
Nottingham University which were broad- 
cast on the BBC Home Service. We have 
now learned that many students and staff 
members at Nottingham University - in- 
cluding most of the students interviewed by 
Mr. Marris - consider that the programme 
presented an unduly unfavourable picture 
of students’ attitudes to their university. 
Whatever the true position at Nottingham 
University may be, there is unquestionably 
widespread and deep dissatisfaction with 
university life among students, and we hold 
to our view that this problem is at least as 
urgent as that of the number of university 
places to be made available. 


“ Stands to reason: 2 man can’t appreciate 
the horror of war if he won't fight in one.” 


Gandhi with Nehru in 1941, In 1942 
both were arrested during the cam- 
paign of non-violent non-co-operation 
for Indian independence. Gene Sharp 
writes that “the Indian nationalists 
- .. Were willing to consider and to 
adopt a non-violent course of action 
which Gandhi proposed to achieve 
political freedom, but when _ that 
Struggle was won Indians did not 
automatically continue their adherence 


to non-violent means. This was a 
somewhat natural and predictable 
development.” 


Gene Sharp 


INDIA’S 
LESSON FOR 
Ihe PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


Last year, during the Sino-Indian border 
conflict, it became unmistakably clear that, 
when faced with a crisis affecting its 
frontiers, the Indian government was pre- 
pared to involve itself in large-scale military 
preparations. By and large the Indian 
people shared this reaction, and accepted 
reliance on military means to deal with a 
foreign threat. 


This Indian reaction has for many people 
in the peace movement, and pacifists in 
particular, been something of a_ shock. 
Many of these believe that India has some- 
how Iect them down, that she has failed to 
live up to the moral challenge which has 
been imposed in different ways both by 
Gandhi and by the nature of modern war. 
Yet India’s reaction should not have come 
as a shock because it could have been pre- 
dicted. This shocked attitude seems to me 
to be a quite wrong reaction to the Indian 
situation, and it is a reaction which has its 
roots more clearly in the Western peace 
workers than in the Indian situation itself. 


* * * 


Pacifists in particular have rarely re- 
sponded to the challenge of the Indian non- 
violent struggle for freedom on the level 
which that struggle demanded, Initially, 
many pacifists in Europe opposed Gandhi 
and regarded his non-violent struggle as 
being rather violent at heart. However, as 
the years went on Gandhi’s movement 
began to produce two other reactions among 
pacifists. On the one hand a considerable 
number of individual pacifists and peace 
workers began to champion the Indian 
cause and worked very hard for Indian 
freedom. On the other hand, the example 
of non-violent mass revolutionary action in 
India began to be used by pacifists as an 
argument in support of the practicality of 
their own doctrine and programme. Yet in 
my opinion the peace and pacifist move- 
ments did not appreciate at that time and 
have not since adequately appreciated some 
of the peculiar lessons which the Indian 
movement has for the peace movement. 


These lessons of the Indian movement, and 
probably of other non-violent movements 
in other parts of the world in more recent 
years, can perhaps be described as lessons 
concerning the technique approach to non- 
violent action. This approach has long 
been heavily deprecated by large numbers 
of personal pacifists and particularly by 
religious pacifists. 


This deprecation, in my opinion, is very 
undesirable, and it springs from a failure 
to consider the question as to why more 
people have not accepted the total doctrine 
of non-violence. One of the most important 
reasons why this doctrine has been rejected 
is that most people have not believed that 
it was realistic, or that it could deal with 
serious political conflicts and threats to 
freedom. 

It seems to me that Indian experience both 
under Gandhi and in face of the Chinese 


situation has a considerable amount to 
teach us about this type of approach. This 
lesson, however, is not the one which many 
pacifists are expounding, that if one does 
not accept the full pacifist dogma one will 
eventually fall prey to human weakness and 
resort again at a later stage to war in a 
new situation. The lesson is, I think, a 
quite different one, 


The adoption by India of non-violent 
struggle under Gandhi to deal with British 
imperialism was not a doctrinal or a 
moralistic act. It was a political act in 
response to a political programme of action 
proposed to deal with a particular kind of 
situation and _ crisis. It also happened, 
almost parenthetically, that this non-violent 
programme was morally preferable to 
violent revolutionary war, and this in some 
ways increased the strength of the move- 
ment by giving it an aura of moral supe- 
riority. The non-violent course of action 
was only possible in India because people 
could be brought to see that the non-violent 
way of acting was the practical course of 
action to achieve what they wanted to 
achieve. It was also probably psychologic- 
ally and morally more uplifting to the 
society as a whole and to individual partici- 
pants, but this was certainly not the primary 
factor determining its acceptance. 


The Indian nationalists, when faced with 
foreign oppression and exploitation, were 
willing to consider and adopt the course 
which Gandhi proposed for achieving their 
political freedom. It is quite true that par- 
ticularly in his later years Gandhi felt there 
had been some inadequacy in the move- 
ment and that he began to urge the accept- 
ance of non-violence as a moral principle 
instead of simply a political act, but this 
does not alter or invalidate the interpreta- 
tion which is offered here. 


The overwhelming percentage of people 
throughout the world are not, and never 
will be, doctrinally minded in situations in 
which they do not understand how pressing 
practical problems can be faced and resolved 
satisfactorily if they continue to adhere to 
the particular doctrine in question. They are 
cencerned in such situations with how to 
act in a crisis and how to solve the pro- 
blem. They are not primarily concerned 
with how nor to face problems and how 
not to act. Yet the pacifists have generally 
concentrated on the latter, that is how not 
to act and how ner to solve problems. 
(Some may remember A. J. Muste’s old 
pamphlet How ro Deal with a Dictator. In 
it he almost exclusively discussed how 
not to deal with a dictator.) 


The Indian nationalists when faced with 
foreign oppression and exploitation were 
willing to consider and to adopt a non- 
violent course of action which Gandhi pro- 
posed to achieve political freedom, but 
when that struggle was won Indians did not 
automaticalily continue their adherence to 
non-violent means. This was a somewhat 


natural and predictable development. 


In a multitude of situations throughout the 
world people have used and will continue 
to use the technique of non-violent action 
for certain limited objectives without being 
restricted to it in all other present or future 
situations. 


It is, 1 think, true that every case of non- 
violent action in which the technique is 
widely and successfully practised by ordi- 
nary people is an important contribution 
to the wider adoption of non-violent means 
in place of war and other types of political 
violence. But one must not expect the same 
people who have used non-violent action 
on one occasion to automatically continue 
sole reliance on that technique in new 
situations in place of violence. 


Very little consideration has yet been given 
to the whole phenomenon of widespread 
adoption of the non-violent technique for 
political ends or to the role which this 
adoption may have in the removal of poli- 
tical violence from modern society. Much 
serious work is needed here. 

Towards the end of his life Gandhi re- 
peatedly warned that India was trying to 
continue with the British-initiated military 
defence policy and that she might even 
become a major military power. But we 
have rarely examined the reasons why India 
has behaved in this way. 

Simple moral exhortations for this or 
against that are in the present situation in 
India inevitably going to have next to no 
impact. Faced with what they believe to 
be unjustified military invasion and the con- 
tinued threat of invasion, the Indians now 
turn to the only means they believe to be 
effective in this situation - that is to military 
might. 

Gandhi had frequently stated his belief that 
a free India should be able to defend her 
freedom non-violently, and when the 
Japanese approached India, for example, he 
thought of ways of resisting that invasion 
non-violently, just as he had resisted the 
British occupation. However, no one in 
the days immediately before or following 
independence, or at any time since, has to 
my knowledge formulated even the frame- 
work for a consciously adopted, carefully 
prepared, systematically trained programme 
of non-violent defence of India’s newly 
gained freedom. Neither Gandhi nor his 
associates, nor Vinoba, nor Jayaprakash 
Narayan, nor Lohia, nor any of the visiting 
Western pacifists, 

This, though not surprising, was disastrous. 
For it meant that in the absence of a 
practical alternative course of action India’s 
defence effort became totally military, And 
it meant that despite the virtues of India’s 
non-alignment policy she continued all the 
time to combine an idealistic international 
policy with a conventional military pro- 
gramme. In a crisis this would inevitably 
mean that to the maximum of her capacity 
she would fight in the same way as any 
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other country would have fought - just as 
without Gandhi's earlier practical pro- 
gramme India’s revolution would have been 
a bloody one (witness 1857 or the 20th 
century Indian terrors). 


Seen in this light, the Indian shift in the 
Chinese crisis to open war and major war 
preparations is neither surprising nor a 
phenomenon which should cause great 
pondering over India’s so-called betrayal. It 
is the inevitable consequence of the lack 
of any preparation of an alternative prac- 
tical non-violent defence policy. The pro- 
biem is therefore not to be met by private 
pleas to Nehru or other government leaders 
to be met by exhortations to be true to 
Gandhi or to save the world. It can only be 
met with the development of a realistic 
alternative way of maintaining one’s 
national freedom in face of external threats 
- as well as against internal threats to free- 
dom. In this context it is extremely import- 
ant that Jayaprakash Narayan has now 
urged that a non-violent defence policy is 
the best one for India to follow. (Peace 
News, July 12.) 


The challenge of the Indian crisis today is, 
therefore, not simply one of how we can 
help India to save her notion of non- 
violence. The challenge is as much to us 
as to the Indians. There is a challenge to 
offer an alternative practical course of 
action upon which people can rely to deal 
with those rulers who seek by military 
means to impose their will upon their 
neighbours. 


Hitherto the problem of war and the pro- 
blem of tyranny have usually been viewed 
as separate problems. This is probably an 
error. Both war and tyranny can be des- 
cribed as efforts by a ruler to impose his 
will upon people by the threat of political 
violence and armed oppression. From a 
point of view which rejects major violence 
for political ends, these thus fall in the 
same category. They ought thus both to be 
opposed. 

Let us lock at it another way. Past efforts 
to preserve or achieve peace have rarely 
been seriously concerned with the preserv- 
ation and achievement of freedom as well. 
Indeed, some peace proposals in the past 
have often been at the price of acquiescence 
or inaction against modern tyrants. On the 
other hand, those people who have been 
most concerned with freedom have usually 
axiomatically assumed that this freedom 
could only be achieved or guaranteed by 
some type of violence, that is by armed 
insurrection or by international war or pre- 
parations for war, 

Thus both of these groups of people, those 
who have favoured peace and those who 
have favoured freedom, have tended to 
support courses of action which have in 
fact acted against the achievement of the 
other objective. 


continued on page 8 
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AGGRESSION 


In the October 4 issue of Peace News, Dr James Lieberman discussed the 
potentialities of non-violent aggression as a socially constructive force. In the 
article on these two pages, Michael Argyle, lecturer in social psychology at the 
Oxford University Institute of Experimental Psychology, describes some experi- 
ments into the nature of aggression, defined here as “behaviour which is in- 
tended to harm other people or property, physically or verbaily, or in some 
other way.” These experiments suggest seme answers to such questions as “ Is 
aggression essential in human nature?” “If it is, why are some people, and 
some societies, much more aggressive than others?” “If it is not, what are the 


causes of aggressive behaviour?” 


This article is a shortened version of a chapter from a book by Michael Argyle, 
“Psychology and Social Problems,” which is to be published by Methuen 


next year. It is 
lishers. 

Aggressive behaviour is at the root of 
some of the most persistent human 
problems - war, racial prejudice, delin- 
quency and cruelty to children. Is 
aggressiveness an essential ingredient of 
human nature, or is it only aroused under 
certain conditions? Why are some primi- 
tive societies gentle and peace-loving, 
while others are fierce and warlike? 
What are the conditions in childhood or 
in later life which make people aggres- 
sive? Is it possible to restrain aggressive 
tendencies or to divert them into less 
harmful channels? Is the effect of show- 
ing violence in films or on TV to arouse 
or to satiate aggressive feelings? 

It was believed for a long time by psy- 
chologists that frustration is the main 
condition which produces aggression - 
ie. preventing some drive from being 
satisfied. It is true that frustration does 
sometimes lead to aggression, but very 
often it,does not. For example, a subject 
is given an intelligence test and told that 
it can be easily finished in the time al- 
lowed; if he is then told that time is up 
before he has nearly finished. this arouses 
a fair amount of aggression. On the 
other hand, if subjects are asked to co- 
operate in an experiment which involves 
going without a meal, probably no 
aggression will be created at all. 

What exactly are the conditions under 
which frustration does lead to aggres- 
sicn? In the first place, aggression will 
follow when the frustration is felt to be 
unreasonable or arbitrary. Secondly, 
aggression is more likely if aggression 
will be useful in actually removine ob- 
stacles to the satisfaction of needs. Where 


published here by kind permission of the author and the pub- 


neither of these two conditions applies, 
frustration is likely to lead to one of a 
variety of other responses such as with- 
drawal or fixated neurotic behaviour. 
Experimenters who want to arouse ag- 
gressive behaviour normally do not make 
use of frustration in a direct sense at all. 
What they do is to insult or annoy the 
subjects, Someone, usually described as 
the “instigator,” carefully selected for 
his powers of rudeness, comes along and 
insults the subjects in some way. An 
even more certain method would of 
course be to attack them physically, 
but this is less practicable. In other 
words, human beings, like animals, fight 
when attacked, including attacks on 
their self-esteem. There is one experiment 
which compares the amounts of aggres- 
sion brought about by frustration and 
insult. Frustration was effected by inter- 
rupting students who were doing an in- 
telligence test; the other group were 
allowcd to finish the test but were in- 
sulted by the experimenter afterwards. 
Aggression was aroused in both groups, 
as shown by various types of question- 
naire, but more was produced in the in- 
sulted group. 

These results can be used to explain 
certain sociological findings. Contrary 
to earlier writings, it is now known that 
there is no tendency for lynchings and 
other forms of aggressive crime to occur 
in times of economic depression: on the 
contrary, they are commoner during 
periods of prosperity. This can be ex- 
plained in terms of the greater amount 
of affluence during prosperity, the in- 
creased differences of wealth and prestige 
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adding to the irritation of the under- 
privileged. 

So far we have been treating aggression 
as a kind of drive. Now one of the 
characteristics of a drive, such as hunger, 
is that engaging in the relevant behav- 
iour, in this case eating, reduces the 
temporary state of motivation - hunger 
is satisfied. How far is the same thing true 
of aggression, how far does aggression 
have a cathartic effect? 

Some experiments suggest that it does. 
In one experiment some insulted sub- 
jects were given four pictures from a 
projection test (the thematic appercep- 
tion test) to write stories about. Highly 
aggressive stories were produced (more 
than in a non-insulted group), after 
which the subjects felt less aggressive 
than an insulted group who had not 
been given this opportunity to let off 
steam. Here aggression in fantasy was 
apparently successful in reducing aggres- 
siveness. 

Other studies show that after boxing 
matches, boxers show less aggression 
on the TAT. Buss concludes from these 
and other studies that when people are 
angry in the first place aggression does 
discharge their anger, In other situxtions 
where people were not initially angry, the 
reverse may take place. In studies of 
small boys in play situations, it is found 
that if the adurts in cuarge are permissive 
and make no attempt to prevent aggres- 
sion, the level of aggression rises rather 
than falls. The explanation is no doubt 
that it is progressively discovered that 
there is permission for aggression and 
this removes the restraints on this 
behaviour, the instigation for which may 
be annoyances outside the experimental! 
situation. 

Catharsis can occur without the subject 
engaging in aggression at all. To begin 
with, anger passes with time: it seems 
to be a physiological state which be- 
comes discharged in other ways. It is 
quite likely too that anger can be re- 
duced by sudden surprises which divert 
attention. Just as writing TAT stories 
can have a cathartic effect, so can simply 
observing aggression, whether real or in 
jokes. Many jokes have an aggressive 
content, more or less overt. If these are 
enjoyed, we may expect that people are 


satisfying aggression in an indirect way. 
It was found in one experiment that if 
people are made angry they will find 
aggressive jokes funnier - they get more 
satisfaction from the jokes as they have 
more aggression to displace. 


Is the same true of aggressive films, are 
they able to provide catharsis for aggres- 
sive feelings, or do they have the oppo- 
site effect by providing encouragement 
for aggressive behaviour? There has 
been considerable public anxiety about 
the possible effect of television shows, 
films and horror comics on children, so 
that it is important to know the answer 
to this question. An experiment showed 
that subjects who had first been made 
angry became less aggressive after watch- 
ing a film of a prize fight, while those 
who were not initially angry became 
more aggressive - again showing that it 
depends on the initial state of the sub- 
ject. Other experiment have shown that 
imitative aggression is likely to follow if 
a film model is seen to be rewarded but 
not if he is punished. Surveys of chil- 
dren much exposed to television, and 
thus liable to watch a lot of aggressive 
films, do not find them to be more 
aggressive or deliquent than children not 
so exposed, On the other hand it is 
found that delinquents read and watch 
a far yreater amount of aggressive mate- 
rial than other children - but this is 
probably because such children seek out 
the aggressive material, and not because 
it makes them aggressive. 


Often people are subjected to arbitrary 
frustration or insult, but do not respond 
in an aggressive way. This may be due 
to restraints in the situation, or to inter- 
naliscd restraints in the person. Several 
experiments have varied the status or 
seniority of the source of annoyance or 
frustration. With students as subjects, 
less aggression is shown if the instigator 
is a member of the teaching staff than 
if it is another student. This effect of 
status in releasing and inhibiting aggres- 
sion is found to be particularly marked 
with authoritarian subjects, who are very 
aggressive towards low status instigators 
but show none towards high status ones. 
One interpretation of this effect is that 
less aggression is produced if a person 


believes that aggression will be punished. 
In a questionnaire study it was found 
that subjects reported that they would be 
most aggressive in those situations in 
which they thought that punishment for 
agercssion was least likely. 


One of Freud’s main contributions to 
psychology was his suggestion that when 
the sexual instinct is not allowed direct 
expression it will seek substitute outlets 
of various kinds. The most extensive evi- 
dence on this theory of displacement has 
been obtained not with sex but with 
aggression. When a powerful person is 
the source of annoyance or frustration, 
it is dangerous to be aggressive to him 
and the hostility may be directed to 
someone less able to retaliate. It was 
found in one study of young boys that 
. stronger punishment for aggression at 
home resulted in less aggression at home 
but more at school. In another experi- 
ment a professor insulted a class of 
students, making them angry. A question- 
naire was given to measure hostility 
towards other people in the department: 
the insulted group were no more hostile 
towards professors than a control group 
were, but they experienced greater hos- 
tility towards the junior grade of teach- 
ing assistant. 


There is considerable evidence that the 
stronger the forces which are restraining 
aggression - whether external fear of 
punishment or internalised anxiety about 
aggression - then the more remote the 
displaced aggression will be. Physical 
violence on a person other than the 


source of annoyance would be a small- 


degree of displacement, aggressive fan- 
tasies would be a further degree. 


Another kind of displacement of aggres- 
sion probably occurs in the case of racial 
prejudice. The “scapegoat” theory of 
prejudice states that aggression is dis- 
placed onto members of minority groups 
because they are in a weaker position to 
retaliate. As a matter of fact, a good 
deal of racial prejudice is more a matter 
of fantasy than of behaviour, since many 
prejudiced people do not engage in any 
hostile or discriminating behaviour. This 
represents a further degree of displace- 
ment. Several experiments suggest that 
there may be-something in this theory: 
in one early experiment a number of 
American students expressed greater pre- 
judice towards Mexicans after being 
severely frustrated. Clinical studies of 
very prejudiced people show that they 
are very frustrated and very aggressive. 
The position is complicated, since experi- 
ments have also found that frustration 
does not produce more displaced aggres- 
sion, and prejudiced people in the case 
studies appeared to be aggressive in 
general, and not only in displaced direc- 
tions. [t is possible that this is a mech- 
anism of limited application, and that it 
only opcrates in some of the highly pre- 
judiced. In any case displacement is not 
onto the most similar target, but to that 
which is socially prescribed. 


A very curious form of displacement is 
onto the self. It is found that some 
people on encountering difficult or frus- 
trating situations tend to blame them- 
selves, and can be observed picking, 
poking and scratching themselves. 


There is some evidence that self-aggres- 
sion is a result of displaced aggression. 
Sears found that twelve-year-olds who 
were self-aggressive were those who at 


the age of five had been treated rather 
punitively but had not been permitted to 
express any outward aggression. In an 
experiment in which students were in- 
sulted by high and low status instigators 
it was found that authoritarians expressed 
considerable hostility towards the low 
status instigator, but that when annoyed 
by a high status person they blamed 
themselves - suggesting that self-blame 
occurs in some people when it is unsafe 
to blame others. Another possible inter- 
pretation of self-aggression is that it is 
the result of introjecting physical punish- 
ment. 

Under certain conditions children will 
start reacting to their own behaviour as 
their parents would do. In a study of 
individual nine-year-olds I found that 
some said they ‘‘ would feel so cross with 
myself that I could kick myself” for 
the same misbehaviour for which their 
parents reported using physical punish- 
ment. 


It is found that there are great differ- 
ences in aggressiveness between individ- 
uals, and between people of different 
sex, social class and cultural background. 
Such individual differences can partly be 
explained in terms of childhood exper- 
ience. Jt was expected by frustration- 
aggression minded psychologists that 
children subjected to early weaning and 
other forms of frustrations would become 
more aggressive in temperament. There 
is little evidence that this is the case, but 
children who were rejected by their 
parents or who had very cold and un- 
satisfactory relations with them are liable 
to show various forms of aggressiveness, 
including psychopathic delinquency. 


More light is shown on the kinds of dis- 
cipline which restrain aggression by a 
very valuable study by Sears and others. 
The mothers of 379 children were inter- 
viewed, and material gathered both on 
the use of various types of discipline and 
of the amount of aggression shown by 
the children. Aggression was least when 
there was little permissiveness of aggres- 
sion, but when it was also not punished; 
aggression was greatest when it was 
allowed to take place but punished after- 
wards. Punishment probably arouses 
further aggression and it is necessary to 
use other, non-punitive, types of disci- 
pline. 

Jt seems that aggression can also be learnt 
through identification with the parents. 
One study showed that boys whose 
fathers were away during the war were 
less aggressive than those whose fathers 
were present. There was no difference 
for daughters. Since boys identify with 
fathers more than do girls, this finding 
is consistent with the idea that aggres- 
sion is acquired partly through identifica- 
tion with the father. 

One group difference which is always 
found is that men are more aggressive 
than women - including the number of 
violent crimes committed, and_ the 
amount of college furniture broken, as 
well as scores on tests. This is partly 
due to learning the appropriate sex-roles 


Aggressive jokes are one of the ways 
that aggressive feelings can find a safe 
outlet. Harold Lloyd is here involved 
in an arguntent with a friend in a scene 
from the film “Harold Lloyd’s World 
of Comedy.” (Photo courtesy of Col- 
umbia Pictures.) 


through identification with father, though 
these in turn require explanation. It is 
partly due to the stronger inner restraints 
women acquire in childhood. However 
It is found that even three to five-year- 
old boys in doll-play situations are liable 
to engage in violent actions such as stuff- 
ing the doll’s head into the lavatory. It 
is likely that there are innate sex differ- 
ences in aggressiveness, and this is sup- 
ported by experiments in which male sex 
hormone is injected into animals: the 
effect is to make them more aggressive 
and dominant. 


There are also, in Britain and America, 
considerable class differences on all as- 
pects of aggression. It is found that 
middle-class parents are less permissive 
about aggression, and working-class 
parents make more use of physical pun- 
ishment - Le. they are both more aggres- 
sive and encourage aggression more. At 
one time the frustrations of working- 
class life would have been invoked as 
the source of this aggression, but the new 
findings about the origins of aggression 
suggest that it is more likely to be the 
affronts to self-esteem which are con- 
tinuously provided by the existence and 
behaviour of more fortunate people. 


It is a common observation by anthropol- 
ogists that primitive societies vary con- 
siderably in their aggressiveness. Is this 
due to variations in the frustrations of 
the environment, inherited differences, or 
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different ways of bringing up children? 
The only positive research findings so 
far bear on the last factor, It is found 
that very warlike tribes such as the 
Sioux arouse and encourage aggression 
in young children, while very peaceful 
societies are mon-permissive towards 
aggression. In this respect as in others 
there is congruence between the kind of 
personality trait needed in a_ given 
society, and the methods of child-rearing. 
In a statistical comparison of 75 primi- 
tive societies, Whiting and Child found 
that there was more anxiety about 
aggression in societies in which aggres- 
sion was heavily punished and that in 
these societies there tends to be very 
indirect gratification of aggressive im- 
pulses: they practice witchcraft and 
sorcery and engage in such indirect 
aggression as sticking pins in wax models 
of other people. 


How far is aggression, together with 
crime and war, an essential part of 
human nature? In the first place, it 
Jooks as if aggression is the natural 
response to arbitrary frustration and 
attacks on self-esteem. On the other 
hand the existence of peaceful tribes and 
non-aggressive individuals in our society 
shows that at any rate overtly aggressive 
behaviour can be trained out by suitable 
socialisation techniques - warm relations 
with parents who do not permit aggres- 
sive behaviour and do not punish it. 
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The other common market 


The Communist Foreign Trade System, by 
F. L. Pryor. (Allen and Unwin, 40s.) 


This is a specialist’s book, and no one is 
likely to toss aside the News of the World 
to curl up with it on a Sunday afternoon. 
There are over forty detailed tables em- 
bedded in the text. besides statistical appen- 
dices, and the bibliography runs to five 
pages, listing sources in  half-a-dozen 
languages. Yet the book is not without in- 
terest even for that vast majority of us who 
make no claim to expertise in foreign trade 
statistics and analysis. 


For a start, the author’s academic zeal 
landed him in a Communist jail. He was 
held five and a half months incommunicado 
in East Germany, and interrogated almost 
every day by secret police. His captors 
fancied that the manuscript of the present 
book was a “spy document,” though it is 
largely based on published and generally 
accessible material, supplemented by scrup- 
ulously scholarly interviews with Com- 
munist economists and officials. The author 
never attempted to conceal his nationality 
and travelled around in a conspicuously 
western car. It is, I think, inconceivable 
that this kind of treatment would be meted 
out in the west to a bona fide scholar from 
the Eastern bloc, and incidents of this kind 
are particularly disappointing in view of the 
steady, if unassuming and unsensational, 
progress that has been made in recent years 
in the exchange of students and academic 
staff across the curtain, 


The volume itself yields to careful reading 
its share of information and illumination. 
It is sub-titled “ the other common market,” 
and is about the trade problems of the 
CMEA (Council of Mutual Economic 
Assistance or Comecon) countries - Russia 
and her Communist allies in Eastern 
Europe. Stalin saw the break-up of the 
world market into two economic blocs as 
the most important economic sequel of the 
Second World War. Now there may be 
change in the offing, symbolised by the 
Russo-American grain agreement. What 
has been going on in the other camp in the 
meantime ? 


In the early post-war years the Eastern 
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European countries, so much smaller and 
more poorly endowed than the Soviet 
Union, slavishly imitated the sacrosanct 
Russian model in striving to be self-suffi- 
cient. Their contempt for trade was truly 
physiocratic. The outcome was that all the 
Communist nations invested in uneconomic 
projects for which they were unsuited, 
parallel investment and short production 
runs (the result of unnecessary duplication) 
were ubiquitous, and serious scarcities of 
neglected low status commodities, especially 
raw materials, occurred (this last circum- 
stance contrasts sharply with the undispos- 
able surpluses of raw materials which have 
embarrassed the “free” world). It was 
only after the death of Stalin that attempts 
began to be made to bring some rhyme and 
reason into the pattern of trade and pro- 
duction in the Comecon countries. Co- 
operation, rational specialisation, and plan- 
ning started to take the place of the former 
rigid dogma of “every possible industry in 
every single country.” Adam Smith and 
Ricardo might have lived and laboured in 
vain to prove the mutual advantage of 
international trade ! 


That there were, up till the mid-1950s, very 
serious defects in the planning methods 
adopted in the Communist bloc the present 
work makes abundantly clear in the case of 
foreign trade. Chief of these were over- 
centralisation in planning and decision- 
making, tack of concern for the collection 
and analysis of relevant information, too 
little contact between those responsible for 
the conduct of trade and those engaged in 
production, and discontinuities in the taking 
of decisions, so that the system was un- 
responsive ‘ to changing circumstances. 
Although reforms have since improved 
matters, the author remains critical of the 
flaws: “. .. a great many very profitable 
trade opportunities were missed,” he claims. 
None of the Comecon countries in the 
1950s was realising even half of its trade 
potential. 


A careful analysis reveals that the criteria 
used in reaching foreign trade decisions 
were crude and confused, and that those 
officials involved in trade promotion were 
never able to impress their superiors with 
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the available opportunities. Indeed, the 
1959-1965 East German plan still betrays 
little realisation of the trade possibilities, 
for while other-sectors of the economy are 
planned to expand and absorb more per- 
sonnel, the trading sector is scheduled to 
stand still. Dr. Pryor is satisfied that this 
neglect of trade is an important factor re- 
tarding the economic growth of the Eastern 
bloc countries. 


Among the interesting topics he develops is 
that of the prices adopted by the countries 
of the bloc in their intra-bloc trade. In the 
absence of any planned alternative, the 
prices used are those of the capitalist 
“world market.” Other, more “ socialist,” 
methods of pricing have apparently been 
discussed, but as yet without serious intent 
of implementing one. In a wholly Com- 
munist world still divided up into nation 
states this problem could no longer be 
avoided. 


The trouble has been, and is, that fraternal 
co-operation and mutual assistance, so 
loudly proclaimed, have evaporated in prac- 
tice when sacrifices have been called for in 
the interests of the bloc as a whole, Dr. 
Pryor cites the case of Poland. Logically, 
it should develop its relatively abundant 
mineral resources in the interests of less 
well endowed comrades. However, mineral 
exploitation involves investments with high 
capital-output ratios and long time-lags be- 
tween initiation and first returns. The other 
Comecon members should then help in the 
raising of the necessary capital; apart from 
any other consideration all would eventu- 
ally reap the reward. However, such prac- 
tical trials of self-enlightened brotherhood 
have not for the most part taken place. 
Indeed, Poland has received more loans 
from the imperialist USA than from all the 
“ peace-loving ” nations combined. 


Another intriguing feature of the Eastern 
bloc is that apparently the gap between 
have and have-not member nations is 
widening rather than closing. In the 
current long-range plans for industrial pro- 
duction, Czechoslovakia, the richest bloc 
nation, plans an annual average increase of 
12 per cent, while Hungary, one of the 
poorest, foresees an annual average rise of 
only 7.8 per cent. This must be a trifle 
embarrassing for the Communist leaders, 
who would have us believe that in the rest 
of the world it is capitalism which is re- 
sponsible for the widening gap between rich 
and poor nations. It is true, however, that 
all the Communist countries manage to sus- 
tain high levels of economic growth, and 
even in the field of trade their joint share 
of the world total is rising, despite every 
self-inflicted handicap, 


There is plenty of evidence now that Russia 
and her fellow-members of the rouble area 
are becoming increasingly aware of the re- 
quirements. But, as the author points out 
here, further moves towards co-operation 
and supra-national institutions with real 
powers, towards “ proletarian internation- 
alism,” are likely to proceed cautiously, 
since interdependence has its drawbacks as 
well as its obvious merits. Albania learnt 
that to her cost when the Soviet Union, in 
pursuit of the dispute with China, was able 
to inflict on her great economic hardships 
and difficulties by suddenly casting off 
previously developed ties. 


This consideration, among others, must 
have played a part in restraining the 
smaller, and less developed, Communist 
nations during the Comecon meeting in 
Moscow in July this year. It was agreed 
to “co-ordinate” national economic plans, 
but Khrushchev’s ideas on “joint plan- 
ning ” have had to be shelved, for the time 
being at least. Joint planning, as he sees 
it, entails the laying down of the economic 
objectives of the entire bloc from above, 
each country then carrying out the tasks 
assigned to it in the master plan, which 


would of course take account of resources 
and comparative advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Russia’s part in the process would 
necessarily be large, and suspicions of her 
truce intentions have not yet wholly been 
laid. 


Co-ordination, on the other hand, has the 
great advantage, as the smaller members 
see it, of preserving national sovercignity: 
each country still has its own plan, and the 
task of Comecon is simply to suggest ways 
by which glaring examples of overlapping 
and duplication and bad allocation of re- 
sources can be avoided. Countries like 
Rumania, which still has far to go along 
the road to industrialisation, are reported 
to feel that joint planning would relegate 
them to the status of suppliers of raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs for more developed 
neighbours, The richer countries, for their 
part, suspect that some of their capital 
might be diverted from home tasks to help- 
ing out needier brethren. 


There has been much discussion of whether 
the Common Market is or is not “ outward- 
looking.” The Comecon countries have 
certainly in the past been “ inward-looking,”” 
depending heavily upon each other for the 
major part of their imports and exports. 
The trend is slowly being reversed, and 
Communist toes are being thrust in the cold 
waters of the competitive world market. 
Let battle commence! A thriving inter- 
national trade is to the ultimate advantage 
of all. 


GENE SHARP 
from page 5 


But it may be that our whole analysis has 
been wrong. It may be that war and 
tyranny are intimately related. It may also 
be that the vast majority of mankind is 
more concerned with freedom than it is 
with peace, even in a nuclear age. It may 
be that people will never be able to give up 
war until they have confidence in a substi- 
tute way of dealing with threats to their 
liberty. 

This is a departure from the traditional 
peace and pacifist movement and its pro- 
grammes. It is, however, the lesson which 
we have to learn not only from the Indian 
crisis, but also from a perceptive look at the 
failure of the Western peace and pacifist 
movements. 


We still must face the disturbing question 
why, when almost everyone who knows 
anything at all about these problems - and 
this includes most of the people of the 
literate world at least - agrees that war 
must be abolished and knows that if there 
is another war it may end everything, why 
in this situation almost everybody continues 
to support preparations for war. 


The answer to our problem lies in develop- 
ing a course of action in which ordinary 
people as well as political leaders can have 
confidence, a course of action which can 
preserve and extend freedom in the face of 
modern tyranny, but that can do this with- 
out the necessity of military means. 


If we are able to induce this kind of con- 
fidence it is likely that support for war will 
disappear far more quickly than we imagine 
today. This kind of alternative programme, 
in my opinion, is capable of producing and 
achieving infinitely greater support than the 
pacifist and peace movements have envi- 
saged hopefully for themselves in their 
wildest moments of optimism. 


This is an amended version of an article 
published in the October and November, 
1963, issues of The Pacifist, and it appears 
by kind permission of the editor. It has 
also been published in Gandhi Marg, New 
Delhi. 
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Three-month ban 
on Nkomo’s party 


A three months’ ban on the attendance at, 
Or convening of, meetings by Joshua 
Nkomo and his Peoples’ Caretaker Council 
Was imposed by the Southern Rhodesian 
government on November 7. Mr, C, W. 


Death sentence 
makes precedent 


The death sentence passed on Richard 
Mapolisa under the Southern Rhodesian 
Law and Maintenance Act, which makes 
the death sentence mandatory for “ petrol 
bomb offences,” will, if Mapolisa’s appeal 
fails, establish the precedent for several 
other people to be hanged under this act. 

€ was sentenced to death by the Acting 
Chief Justice of Southern Rhodesia on 
September 20, despite the fact that the 
Prosecution admitted he had not thrown the 
bomb, but had been a party to this attempt 
to set fire to a European’s house. The 
Judge commented that “the legislature has 
Seen fit to take away from the court any 
discretion in a case such as the present. I 
am therefore obliged to pass the sentence.” 


Start on Bruca dam 
‘within a year’ 


The Assessor of Sicilian Agriculture, speak- 
ing for the regional government, has invited 
representatives of the Roccamena Com- 
mittee of 100 and Danilo Dolci’s Centre for 
Study and Experiment in Full! Employment 
to help in the preparatory work for the 
Bruca dam. In a statement issued last week 
thanking all those who helped bring about 
the Italian government’s promise to build 
the dam, they say that they have been 
asked “to supervise all the necessary docu- 
mentation and the coming phase of tech- 
nical verification, insofar as it is uncertain 
or incomplete.” 
Whatever difficulties may arise, the regional 
government has pledged that the funds 
already allotted for the Bruca region will 
not be diverted elsewhere. The signatories 
of the statement declare that they will 
follow the work of drawing up plans for 
the Bruca project, supervise every phase of 
it, and issue “a periodic communication ” 
to keep the people of the valley informed. 
The statement says : 
“We invite the population of the entire 
valley to organise itself in a practical 
manner in order that all possible im- 
provements may be identified and real- 
ised, and in particular so that the Con- 
sorzio of the Alto and Medio Belice, at 
present paralysed by Mafia control, 
should be made actively democratic, 
“Tf at any time further obstacles or un- 
justified delays should arise we will take 
up once again the struggle begun here in 
the past days, but with deeper and greater 
intensity.” 
The signatories say that they understand 
that contracts for the building of the dam 
will be assigned within a year if technical 
difficulties do not arise, 
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Dupont, Minister of Justice, said that the 
government has no objection to an oppo- 
sition party “entering the political field, 
provided that such an organisation acts 
constitutionally.” He said that violence and 
intimidation Paes followed the meetings 
of the Caretaker Council in African town- 
ships. 

On November 22 Joshua Nkomo is to 
appear in a Bulawayo court on a charge 
of making “ subversive statements.” He first 
appeared there on October 30 when he was 
remanded on bail. At a previous hearing 
in Gwelo on October 26 Mr. Nkomo was 
found guilty of similar charges and sent- 
enced to nine months’ imprisonment. Five 
months were suspended providing that he 
was not found guilty on similar charges. 
The ban on the Peoples’ Caretaker Council 
occurs at a time when the Southern Rhode- 
sian government is stepping up its attempts 
to get independence within a year under 
the present constitution. The deputy Prime 
Minister, Mr. Jan Smith, was in London 
last weekend attempting to persuade the 
British government to grant independence 
on these terms. Colin Legum reported in 
The Observer on November 10 that Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home told him that the 
future of Southern Rhodesia was no longer 
in Britain’s hands, but was also a Common- 
wealth and an international matter. A 
main factor in changing Britain’s attitude 
is the possibility that five members might 
leave the Commonwealth if independence 
was granted on Southern Rhodesia’s terms. 
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Southern Rhodesian police struggling with one of the hundreds of Africans who demon- 
strated outside the Bulawayo court on October 30 where Joshua Nkomo, leader of the 
Peoples’ Caretaker Council, was facing trial for making “subversive statements.” 
Thousands of factory workers went on strike to protest against the prosecution. 


US bid to halt Latin America arms 


In the current US dispute over the amount 
of foreign aid to be allocated, the coalition 
which has supported the maximum pro- 
gramme for many years is breaking up. 
I. F. Stone’s Bi-Weekly reported on Nov- 
ember 11 that “an alliance of liberals and 
right wing anti-spenders .. . is trying to 
cut down a programme in which, for every 
five cents which may help the poor, 95 cents 
goes to crooked allies of the military.” The 
most important amendment, to halt further 
military aid to Latin America, was spon- 
sored by eight Democratic Senators and 
moved by Senator Ernest Gruening of 
Alaska, part of whose speech to the Senate 
on November 1 we reprint from the 
November 11 issue of J. F. Stone’s Bi- 
Weekly. 


Recent events in the Dominican Republic 
and Honduras give added emphasis to re- 
marks I made last year about the dangers 
we were running in continuing to supply 
arms to Latin America, A year ago those 
supporting military assistance to Latin 
America claimed the following five object- 
ives: hemispheric defence, standardisation 
of weapons, modernisation of weapons, re- 
duction of force, indoctrination of the mili- 
tary as to their role in a democracy. 


That was last year, before I showed on the 
floor of the Senate, August 2, 1962, that not 
only were none of the objectives achieved, 
but as to some the exact contrary was the 
result. So this year there is a “new look” 
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to the presentation of the military assistance 
programme for Latin America. 


The new look was described to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee by Brig.-Gen. 
W. A. Enemark in these terms: 


“Tt is charged that a threat of direct 
aggression to the hemisphere is not 
realistic. We agree. It was precisely for 
that reason that the primary emphasis of 
our military assistance programme for 
Latin America was changed from hemi- 
sphere defence to internal security... .” 
But under the guise of internal security and 
civic action it is still no less a dangerous 
programme and should be stopped. I am 
not alone in this. On September 28, 1963, 
our able and distinguished majority whip, 
Mr. Humphrey, stated: “We will weaken 
and perhaps cause the failure of the Alli- 
ance for Progress unless something is done 
to implement an effective arms control 
agreement in this area.” And, indeed, only 
yesterday Mr. Humphrey said: “I thor- 
oughly agree with the Senator from Alaska 
and other Senators that in most Latin 
American countries there is a waste of 
money in the procurement of military 
equipment. If it is desired to reduce ex- 
penditures in the (foreign aid) bill, that is 
a good place to start.” 


Indeed it is. Hence my amendment. Since 
the inception of the Latin American mili- 
tary assistance programme in 1951 we have 
poured over half a billion dollars into Latin 
America, Let us judge the programme on 
the basis of its performance. 


Can we point with pride to Peru, where a 
year ago last August military hardware sup- 
plied by the US was used by the military 
forces there to take over from the civilian 
rulers of that country? Can we point with 
pride to the Dominican Republic ? Can we 
point with pride to Honduras ? There again 
US arms made possible the coup. In the 
minds of the people of Peru, the Dominican 
Republic and Honduras, are we not aligned 
with the military cliques which have thrown 
out the governments selected by the people 
themselves ? 


Always the usurpers claim they come in to 
fight Communism, but within the last few 
days other dispatches told how, on taking 
over, the junta had jailed Communists, ex- 
pelled them, and driven them from the 
Dominican Republic, so that presumably 
that country was free of Communists. Yet 
now the government of the Dominican 
Republic has suspended. freedom of speech 


and freedom of assembly in order allegedly 
to prevent Communists from subverting 
public order. The truth, of course, is that 
it was done to prevent the people from 
voicing their opposition. This is what we 
can expect in every such military takeover. 


Corrections 


An error appeared in the article by Chris- 
topher Lake on the Greek elections, which 
appeared in the November 1 issue of 
Peace News. The article was slightly short- 
ened, and in its published form implied that 
the party which comes first in the election 
would, under the electoral system being 
used, obtain 40 bonus seats at the expense 
of the least successful parties. In fact, the 
party which comes second also gets some 
bonus seats if its vote is above a certain 
percentage. In the elections on November 
3 both the Centre Union and the ERE 
party of Mr. Karamanlis obtained bonus 
seats, while the left wing EDA party and 
other smaller parties lost seats. 


A news item in Peace News on September 
27 reported Sydney Bailey, one-time director 
of the Quaker team at the UN, as saying 
at a conference in Leeds that soldiers in 
Scandinavian countries and in Canada “are 
being trained in the use of non-violent 
methods for solving international pro- 
blems.” It has been brought to our atten- 
tion that in fact Mr. Bailey used the term 
“non-fighting,” an expression frequently 
used by Dag Hammarskjéld to describe the 
activities of UN peace-keeping forces. 


PASS the WORD 


We know of many peacewerkers in 
developing countries, and people who 
are simply hard up, who would be 
grateful to have Peace News every 
Week. 

Your copy can do double service for 
the cause if you regularly pass it on 
to someone else. If you would like a 
suitable contact please write to Dot 
Davis, Peace News Subscription Dept., 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1}. 
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Joan Harcourt 


The Group, by Mary McCarthy. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 18s.) 


In The Group Mary McCarthy has allowed 
her intelligence free play over the lives of 
eight girls, all of whom shared the “ South 
Tower” when they were at Vassar College 
together. The period dealt with is that be- 
tween the Depression and the Second World 
War, towards which the country was mov- 
ing unresistingly. The girls all have 
“upper-income” homes; and when the 
crash comes they continue to think in 
upper-income terms, Although Karl Marx 
is in the air, except for a few peripheral 
students who rage amongst themselves, 
Russia and the Revolution are just conver- 
sational gambits. Of much more immediate 
interest to the majority of the girls are the 
vistas of feminine emancipation offered by 
contraception, by liberalism, by casserole 
cookery; and it is in describing these in- 
terests that Miss McCarthy excels - in both 
perception and inhumanity. 


Of the eight girls, only five, and one out- 
sider, are fully dealt with. Kay, brave if 
self-conscious, marries, shortly after gradu- 
ation, an assistant director on Broadway. 
She perseveres for some time in believing 
him to be a genius, but gradually comes to 
see him as an impostor in both his public 
and private life. With the onset of a nerv- 
ous breakdown, Kay admits the defeat of 
her ideal; but never making the adjustment 
from being the wife of a genius to being 
nobody, she kills herself, 


Polly, the pleasantest of the girls, works in 
a hospital and lives in a rooming house, 
where she has long conversations with the 


BRILLIANCE, BUT NO 


other tenants, mostly down-at-heel Stalinists. 
She has a happy love affair with a married 
publisher, until he - who is undergoing 
analysis - decides that his relationship with 
Polly is the cause of an analytic block from 
which he is suffering. Polly consoles her- 
self by caring for her manic-depressive 
father and finally marries a young doctor, 
to settle down to possibly the only stable 
marriage in the group. 

The other girls, Libby, Dottie, Priss and 
Norine, who are dealt with in some detail, 
all meet with disillusionment when con- 
fronted by the hard facts of married life. 
Throughout the novel each individual por- 
trait is incisively persuasive, but there is 
something rather troubling about the com- 
posite portrait of this group. 


When reading her books one is always 
conscious that Miss McCarthy is sharply 
aware of her intentions, which is what 
makes one wonder at her continual lack of 
charity. In The Group she shows no mercy 
towards these girls who leave college armed 
with the dicta of their teachers about the 
place of women in the modern world, and 
who, when they meet life head-on, are sur- 
prised that they flounder. Most of the girls 
persevere in challenging the situations they 
find themselves in, trusting to the sensible 
formulae they have imbibed to sort the 
problems out. Indeed, such faith have they 
in the predigested attitudes that any less 
cerebral reactions they might have had be- 
fore college come through only after a 
time lag. 


Yet these emancipated views are sensible, 
which makes their inadequacy the more 


iERCY 


bitter to accept. We all approve of con- 
traception, but when Dottie, having success- 
fully and passionately lost her virginity, 
goes off, one of the first, to be fitted with a 
cap, we are chilled by the detailed descrip- 
tion of her common sense. Later when she 
abandons her contraceptive purchases to 
the hinterside of a Washington Square 
bench we can’t help but be relieved. 


This naive trust in a rational approach to 
life which is shared by all the girls could 
have been attractive in the hands of another 
author, but in Yhe Group we are com- 
pelled to deride their faith, Kay, whose 
marriage opens the book and whose funeral 
almost closes it, presents her envious 
friends at the first with a list of startling 
recipes - quick ’n easy meat loaf, Clover 
Club cocktails - on which any marriage is 
bound to flourish. Freud, the fact of 
Freud, helps demolish Polly’s love affair, 
persuades a terrified Priss to breast-feed 
her baby, and leads to the easy acceptance 
of Kay’s death by her husband. She had 
upstaged him by killing herself when that 
had always been Ais threat; Freud helps 
him to understand that she did it from 
“sheer competitiveness.” 


This worship of jargon follows hard on the 
honour-given fact. When Priss is in 
hospital after childbirth, she lies in bed 
listening to her baby “ vocalising” in the 
nursery. In a few sentences we Jearn from 
Norine that her child needs his daily quota 
of “oral gratification,’ and that her hus- 
band had agreed before they married to 
read Kafka and Joyce and Toynbee and 
the cultural anthropologists “so that seman- 


tically (they) would have the same re 
ferents.” 


Most brilliant when she is most severe, 
Miss McCarthy becomes, by contrast, rather 
slack when she is sympathetic, Polly, who 
is handled most gently by Miss McCarthy, 
is the least vividly portrayed. She is the 
only one of the group to allow instinct to 
predominate over the fashionable facts, 
She refuses to commit her manic-depressive 
father to the public care, unable to believe 
that he could be dangerous or even a 
nuisance. When he lives with her after her 
marriage, there are shrieks of dismay from 
the group. Although Miss McCarthy gives 
Polly charm and even a certain heroism, we 
can never believe in her as we do in Kay, 
whose brief existence is treated with such 
harsh tenderness, whose life is made to 
seem: so meaningless, and whose death so 
farcical. 

In The Group there are in fact moments of 
high comedy, as when we see Libby speak 
of herself in the third person, stage direc- 
tions and all, just as there are some uu- 
expected slumps, for instance, when the 
narrative is given over to a_ stereotype 
butler. But with all these varied styles, the 
books lacks unity of tone. 

The worrying part of it is that everywhere 
one is aware of Miss McCarthy’s intelli- 
gence, and yet within the portraits them- 
selves it is difficult to know how she feels. 
It’s as if she made it necessary for us to 
choose between her own critical intelligence 
and our natural human sympathies. After 
all, there is a certain sadness attached to 
the knowledge that progress need not mean 
success, nor emancipation bring happiness. 


Alec Bagley 


The case for British unilateral disarmament 


Adam Roberts promised last August to con- 
sider whether unilateral disarmament by 
Britain was practical; He has not yet done 
so, and because of the inadequacy of his 
reply to Peter Thomas’s article (November 
1), I would like to start the ball rolling by 
listing my own reasons for believing that 
unilateral disarmament would be less dan- 
gerous and more rewarding than Mr. 
Thomas makes out in his able and precise 
statement of the multilateral case. 


A. The case against Thomas’s “system of 
alliances” which has kept a precarious 
peace for more than ten years. 


(i) The “system” is not the static concept 
which Thomas presents. It is a constantly 
developing arms race. In the past such 
arms races have led to war. British acqui- 
escence in the race augments the danger of 
war. 


(ii) Another static concept arising from the 
failure to understand the dynamic nature of 
the arms race is “ the deterrent.” This con- 
cept does not allow for the fact that “ the 
balance” between East and West is con- 
stantly shifting its emphases in such a way 
that there wil be times when one side 
thinks it has an absolute advantage over the 
other. Jules Roy has disclosed in recent 
articles in L’Express that it was only the 
mistaken confidence of the French army 
commanders which prevented the use of 
atomic weapons at Dien Bien Phu. 

(iii) The-“ deterrent ” concept has appeared 
to have greater validity because of the total 
destructiveness of nuclear war. This is ex- 
pressed in the phrase “the balance of 
terror” a contradiction in terms, for 
terror is an irrational, unstable emotion 
which cannot find equilibrium. In any un- 
precedented international situation govern- 
ments cannot be counted on to act 


rationally. 

(iv) The Cuba crisis showed “ the deterrent” 
working exactly as its partisans said it 
would. The fact that an experiment appears 
to succeed increases the experimenter’s con- 
fidence in its efficacy. Therefore it seems 


likely that the threat to use nuclear 
weapons will be employed again. If the 
facts on which the deterrent hypothesis is 
based are insufficient, then the chances of 
the repeated experiment going wrong are 
increased, If my first three points are cor- 
rect, then the Cuba crisis made World War 
II more likely, not less. 

B. Will unilateral disarmament by Britain 
make war more probable ? 

(i) Britain will not change sides (like Cuba) 
but pursue a policy of neutrality which the 
majority of countries at the UN will 
applaud (unlike unilateral action at Suez 
which did bring the world nearer war). 

(ii) Britain’s nuclear capacity, as Mr. 
Thomas admits, is negligible, therefore the 
so-called “ balance” will not be disturbed. 
(iii) Britain will be contributing to disen- 
gagement by putting some neutral, nuclear- 
free territory between the USA and USSR. 
(iv) Would Mr. Thomas not think it a step 
towards peace if Hungary withdrew from 
the Warsaw Pact? His views about the 
dangers of British neutrality seem to imply 
that Russian intervention in 1956 was an 
act which strengthened world peace, 

C. Unilateral disarmament by Britain will 
make a contribution to peace by: 


(i) Sharpening the conflict between the sup- 
porters and opponents of national “ deter- 
rents” in other countries of Europe, espe- 
cially Sweden, Switzerland and France. 

(ii) Strengthening genuine anti-arms race 
views in the USA and USSR. 

(iii) Strengthening the rather tarnished bona 
fides of our “remote politicians” in 
Geneva and at the UN. 

(iv) Putting a stop to a part of the arms 
race, 

(v) Making an attempt to discuss the pro- 
blem of disarmament in non-ideological 
terms, thus strengthening co-existence. (A 
delegate for a unilateral Britain would not 
put all the blame on Russia for failure to 
agree.) 

(vi) Renouncing force as an instrument of 
national policy, dramatically demonstrating 


that in a nuclear age the basis of inter- 
national relations must be radically altered 
if the human race is to survive. 

D. Objections to unilateral disarmament. 
(i) The pro-deterrent elements might win in 
Sweden, Switzerland and France; anti-arms 


race views may be even more effectively 
suppressed in the USA and USSR. 


(ii) Probably no British delegate will be in 
on “a summit.” 
(iii) If unilateral action provoked a Russian 
occupation (which Adam Roberts thinks 
possible), Mr. Thomas would be much 
more likely to be proved correct, for the 
USA could not tolerate such a reversal of 
power in Europe. So either we’d have to 
pray to be another Cuba or else try out 
non-violent resistance to a nuclear holo- 
caust. 
From this it follows that I think negotiated 
disarmament possible in spite of the present 
impossibility of control, the unreliability of 
paper agreements, and the lack of popular 
involvement in negotiations. But it would 
only become possible (and never certain) in 
a radically changed international atmo- 
sphere in which a greater degree of trust 
was present. In the present circumstances 
unilateral disarmament by this country 
seems to me to be a promising way of 
seeking this end. 

s 2 ° 
Adam Roberts comments: Of course my 
reply to Mr. Thomas was inadequate, at 
least in the sense that it tried to confine 
the discussion 1o multilateral disarmament. 
I did this deliberately, as I am not satisfied 
with the kind of proposals that have gener- 
ally been put forward for unilateral dis- 
armament. I think Mr. Bagley’s case for 
unilateral disarmament by Britain leaves 
some important questions to be answered. 
He says that if Britain unilaterally disarmed 
and was occupied, the Americans wouldn’t 
stand for it, and might go to war. This is, 
I think, as serious a challenge to Mr. 
Bagley’s approach as it is to mine; indeed, 
an effective and well-prepared non-violent 


defence system might both deter occupa- 
tion, and might also reduce American nerv- 
ousness about possible consequences of 
occupation. 


Mr. Bagley says that British unilateral dis- 
armament would make a contribution to 
peace by getting the problem of disarma- 
ment discussed in “non-ideological terms, 
thus strengthening co-existence.” What, 
please, does this mean? Less vituperative 
discussion at Geneva might produce more 
public knowledge of the problems of agreed 
disarmament, but it seems to me a wild 
claim that this would necessarily strengthen 
co-existence; the claim is also very vague, 
as co-existence is a very Vague word, 


Mr. Bagley says that “it follows that I 
think negotiated disarmament possible.” 
But he gives no real ground for thinking 
that it is possible, except when he goes on 
to call for “a radically changed inter- 
national atmosphere in which a greater 
degree of trust was present.” None of the 
advantages of unilateral disarmament by 
Britain listed by Mr. Bagley suggest that it 
would necessarily create “a greater degree 
of trust” between the great powers, though 
unilateral disarmament might be useful in 
other more limited ways. 


This inadequacy in Mr, Bagley’s argument 
suggests that there are problems which ad- 
vocates of unilateral disarmament by 
Britain, and advocates of multilateral dis- 
armament, still have to face. Frankly, I 
think we are only likely to find answers to 
these problems if we assume a certain 
amount of distrust between nations, 


| renounce war and | will never 
; support or sanction another + 4 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Pacifism and CND 


As one of those present at the original 
meeting of the Bristol CND which adopted 
the resolution on non-violence (Peace News, 
October 18, page 4), I would like to take 
issue with Arthur Lake (November 1), who 
Says that the resolution was tantamount to 
saying “unless you are against all weapons, 
you cannot belong to a campaign against 
nuclear weapons.” 


Those of us who advocated this resolution 
neither said nor implied anything of the 
sort. What we were trying to say was that 
CND had tapped more or less all the public 
Support available on the simple anti-bomb 
Issue, and that it had to widen its approach 
im order to grow. We intended to go some 
way to meet the criticisms of those who 
tightly ask how we defend ourselves when 
We have no bomb. This important ques- 
tion has repeatedly been ignored or by- 
passed by CND, because its leaders still 
think in terms of power politics and an 
unrealistic, non-nuclear, military defence 
system. 

Ian Vine, 

3 Freeland Place, 

Hotwells, Bristol 8. 


I was most interested in Ronald Sampson’s 
letter (October 25), for I also have found 
that it is often the pacifists in CND who 
constitute the conservative element. Why 
1s this ? 
Before 1956 it was the constant complaint 
of pacifist groups that it seemed impossible 
to find anyone outside the pacifist move- 
ment who would think seriously about 
questions of war and peace rendered more 
Urgent by the advent of the nuclear bomb. 
e arrival of the anti-nuclear movement, 
Overwhelmingly non-Communist in origin 
and owing little or nothing to established 
pacifist organisations, has changed all this, 
It is Ratural that many who began by 
Opposing only nuclear weapons should now 


move forward to question the use of other 
weapons of mass destruction and begin to 
think of alternative non-violent policies. I 
would have thought that pacifists who re- 
cognise the very limited objectives of CND 
would welcome a progressive outlook in 
the movement, likely to lead to the realisa- 
tion that it is war itself which needs to be 
banned. 


I believe that in CND today much support 
would be found for such things as: 


(a) a demand that other nuclear powers (or 
powers with a nuclear potential) should re- 
nounce nuclear weapons, unilaterally if 
need be; (b) a policy of neutrality or non- 
alignment for this country; (c) an admission 
that some form of non-violent defence must 
be formulated as an alternative to military 
defence. 


I may be quite wrong in this estimate, but 
we shall never know if resolutions such as 
the Bristol resolution are blocked by the 
pacifists in CND. 
Roger Rawlinson, 
14 Ashley Road, 
Keyworth, Notts. 


‘Outsiders’ 


I am surprised that such a distinguished 
philosopher as F. A. Lea should use such 
sloppy logic as he does in his review of 
Dorothy Day’s Loaves and Fishes. He tells 
us that “there seem to be so many (‘ out- 
siders’) about they can hardly ever feel 
lonely.” Loneliness is a state of mind, not 
a physical condition. A lonely man is a 
lonely man. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether he is the only lonely man, or 
whether there are a hundred other lonely 
men, or a thousand, or a million. He is 
still a lonely man. I would apologise for 
pointing out anything so obvious if Mr. 
Lea did not seem not to realise it. 


Mr. Lea does not say who are the “ out- 
siders” that he is talking about, but the 
use of quotes tells us that they are not real 


THE PLATE 


We forced our way through the crush of children into the garage. It was near 
midday and most of these children had been here since 9 a.m. We had arrived 


without giving notice. 


Inside the garage everything was spotless. On the table tin plates and dessert 


spoons beautifully clean. 


Now the signal was given, Like wild things they stormed in - shouting glee- 
fully. By now the chunks of meat were in tin plates, the haricot beans and 
tomato soup added colour. A large hunk of bread alongside. 


In one minute flat some plates were empty. Over there the tiny girl of two was 
giving some of hers to a larger girl. In a few minutes every scrap was gone 
and hunger still not destroyed. Ah well, breakfast will soon be here again. 


Nothing to eat till then. With parents dead or unemployed life is not too bad 
with the milk and soup. The 580 children now troop away and the clearing up 


Starts. 


Can you help us provide for the plates? Over 400,000 children are in need in 
Algeria. Less than 10,000 are in homes where they get reasonable care. 


The needs are heavy. We list a few items. 


Bunks 20s, blankets 15s, sheets 8s, pillowcases 2s 6d, knives Is, forks 1s, tea 
and dessert spoons 9d, tin plates 9d, towels Is 6d, socks 2s, soap 3d, exercise 
books, pens, pencils, slates, chalk and crayon without end to feed the minds. 


And above all CASH for food fer those plates. 


Frank Harcourt-Munning 
Administrator, War on Want 


Will you please respond to the Administrator’s plea? Your gift, small or large, 


will be received with gratitude. 


Hon, Treasurer, 

Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, P.C., M.P., 
War on Want, 

9 Madeley Road, London, W.5 


If you pay income tax at standard rate a covenanted gift provides an extra 12s 


8d on each 20s 


CLOTHES DESPERATELY NEEDED - ALL KINDS 


War on Want, 
Caxton Street South, London, E.16 


He hints 
that he is talking about the dreaded beats. 


outsiders (whatever they are). 


He talks about “drinking and sleeping 
around” and others resembling them “in 
everything from apparel to opinion.” (Note 
the loftily ironical use of the word apparel. 
Clothes are things that people like you and 
me and Mr. Lea wear to keep us warm. 
Apparel has no such function: it is dressing 
up; it is an external manifestation of the 
super-ego - unlike clothes, of course.) 


Throughout his review Mr, Lea, while 
showing markedly less compassion than that 
which he praises in Miss Day, keeps up a 
running battle against someone or other. 
At first it is the beats: later, in the neatest 
bit of trick shooting since Annie got her 
gun, Mr. Lea blasts off at several targets at 
once - those who are “for ever in search 
of the latest” (who is that? Town? 
Queen ?), “ because they do not know what 
is best” (Mr. Lea presumably does know 
what is best, or thinks he does. How can 
anyone know what is best ?) “ pronouncing 
the latest ‘mature’” (that’s not Town or 
Queen: we insiders know that mature in 
quotes is a code word for Leavis). So Mr. 
Lea fires round the clock and ends as he 
began with those who make a “ pitiful cult 
of ‘contemporaneity ’ itself.” (Why itself? 
Why the quotes round contemporaneity ? 
In Mr. Lea’s “review” everything is sur- 
rounded by quotes to show that it is not 
what it pretends to be.) 


It is not clear what all this has to do with 
Miss Day’s book, but it is probably a good 
thing that Mr. Lea has got it all off his 
chest, whatever it was. Now that there are 
so many outsiders the only position Mr. 
Lea, as a real outsider, can adopt is inside. 
So after all he is just as inside out as the 
rest of us. 

Richard Boston, 

Magnus Stenbocksvigen 27, 

Halmstad, Sweden. 


Vegetarian dogs 


John Ball seems to have been very unfor- 
tunate in his contacts with vegetarians, The 
“disconcerting habit . . . of staring at the 
plate” of a meat-eater is behaviour I 
haven’t had the ill luck to meet. It would 
certainly seem unreasonable if I did. 


I haven’t met the pet owners of the Glou- 
cester Vegetarian Society. I know nothing 
of their dogmatism or of their reasonable- 
ness. But I’ve heard enough of vegetarian 
dogs and cats not to dismiss their claims 
lightly. 

If anyone is being dogmatic, it would seem 
to be the RSPCA officers who have so un- 
hesitatingly “pointed out that dogs and 
cats . . . need to eat meat.” This society 
acts under the cloud of believing that hunt- 
ing is not included under the general head- 
ing of cruelty to animals. This attitude 
makes its verdicts in controversial matters 
highly suspect. 

I hope John Ball will look further into this 
matter before he runs the risk of seeming 
dogmatic and unreasonable himself. 

Alec Spring, 

35 Rowlands Road, 

Summerseat, 

Bury, Lancs. 


‘Kakes and Kandy’ 


Do you remember Orwell’s “fruit juice 
drinkers, nudists, sandal wearers, sex 
maniacs, Quakers, ‘nature cure’ quacks, 
pacifists and feminists”? They all came 
alive in your last “Kakes and Kandy” 
Christmas fair leaflet about the “big day 
in London.” 


It is not only the design and layout of this 
publicity material that is so appalling; un- 
fortunately that evolves naturally from the 
intellectual climate in which these gambols 
are conceived, it is the dearth of original 
ideas that the whole thing reveals. These 
attempts to demonstrate a microcosm of 
sane social order don’t fool anyone, you 
know; compared with the telly, Christmas 
fairs are old hat. 

Martin E. Pawley, 

62 Argyle Street, 

London, W.C.1. 


Fallex 63 


I am sorry that Judith Cook regards CND’s 
Fallex 63 as an insult to the public. I 
think most CND supporters regard the gov- 
ernment’s refusal to publish details of 


Nato’s Fallex 62 exercise as somewhat more 
serious. 


CND’s counter exercise will tell many 
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people what is the logical outcome of the 
government’s present arms policy. We must 
root out the lies and evasions of Civil 
Defence propaganda: we have to show 
that “mopping up” operations after a 
nuclear attack would be useless for the vast 
majority of our people, and that the 
rational way of dealing with a nuclear 
attack is to make sure it would not happen, 
e.g., by not having any nuclear bases. 


Fallex 63 is already doing this: local press 
publicity is already well above average, and 
in the London area local group activity is 
greater than at any time since before 
Easter. 


Launching Fallex in Penzance would obvi- 
ously present certain difficulties, and I am 
sorry that it is too late to rescue the idea 
there; but perhaps it will be possible for 
the group there to use some of the facts 
that the operation has publicised. 

Martin Smith, 

42 Vicarage Road, 

London, S.W.14. 


Toys for Peace 


We are a group of young peace workers 
who are working towards the establishment 
of a Toy and Handicraft Workshop at the 
Peace Action Centre in Frodsham, Cheshire. 
We believe that the market is flooded with 
toys that foster the existing myths which 
glorify war and eventually lead to boredom 
and frustration. It is our intention there- 
fore to produce good quality hand-made 
wooden toys, artistic toys, that will enhance 
the child’s natural creative ability and 
stimulate a feeling for form and colour, 
and especially educational toys for the 
class-room setting, i.e., tactual aids for blind 
children and the mentally handicapped. 


We are planning to start production in 
spring. 1964. Would anyone interested in 
the production and distribution of the toys, 
and the financial support of our enterprise, 
please write to us at the address below: 
Toys for Peace Project, 

John Priest, 

Peace Action Centre, 

Borrowdale, 

Carriage Drive, Frodsham, 

via Warrington, Lancs. 


Let us defend 
our solvency 


Almost my favourite publication is The 
People’s Korea, organ, I think, of the North 
Korean Workers’ Party. There is a quality 
of naive bombast in its stories which has 
been very rare since the passing of the 
Cominform’s paper, For a Lasting Peace, 
For a People’s Democracy. 


This week The People’s Korea has excelled 
itself ; six and a half of its eight pages are 
taken up with an article entitled “Let us 
defend the socialist camp,” which turns out 
to be a defence of the Chinese position. 
Surprise, surprise. Accusing “some people ” 
of “making no distinction between the 
revolutionary comrades and class enemies,” 
it quotes with approval Stalin’s thesis that 
the “socialist countries” are “shock 
brigades” in the “international revolu- 
tionary movement.” 


“Now that new shock brigades have 

emerged in the form of people’s demo- 

cracies from China and Korea to Czecho- 

slovakia and Hungary, it has become 

easier for our party to fight, and our 

work, too, has become more delightful.” 
Well, try asking the Hungarians if they see 
it that way. I must say I’ve never con- 
sidered delight an element which enters 
much into politics. Take Peace News. It’s 
not exactly delightful having to ask for 
money every week; but that won’t stop us 
doing it. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


S17 Silay 


contributions this week £15 6 5 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 


London N1 
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Greece: new hope for civil liberties ? 


Adam Roberts writes: The victory of Mr. 
George Papandreou’s Centre Union party 
in the Greek elections on November 3 is 
a cause for satisfaction, if not for rapturous 
enthusiasm. 


The Centre Union is expected, under 
Greece’s complicated electoral laws, to 
command 140 of the 300 seats in the new 
parliament, which is due to convene on 
December 11, Of the other seats, 128 are 
expected to go to the right-wing ERE party 
under Mr. Karamanlis, and 30 to the left- 
wing EDA party. 


The government of 75-year-old Mr, Papan- 
dreou has not made a very auspicious start. 
It does not command a majority in parlia- 
ment, and will almost certainly continue 
in coalition with at least some ERE depu- 
ties. The new cabinet, announced on 
November 7, retains two ministers who 
served in key posts under Karamanlis: for 
the time being at any rate. General Deme- 
trios Papanikolopoulos is to remain Defence 
Minister, and General George Panayoto- 
poulos Under-Secretary of the Interior. 


In spite of the pressure holding Papandreou 


Cuba marchers in South 


Twenty pacifists on a 3,500-mile walk 
from Quebec in Canada to the US naval 
base of Guantanamo in Cuba are now 
marching to Miami, where arrangements 
will be made to transport them to Cuba 
in defiance of US travel restrictions. 


The walkers, sponsored by the US Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action, began 
their journey almost six months ago from 
Quebec and are now travelling through 
the deep South urging an end to racial 
discrimination as well as nuclear weanons, 
They report relatively little trouble in the 
southern states so far, although there are 
two Negro members of the walk. The 
Purpose of the three-nation walk is to 
attempt to ease tension between the US 
and Cuba. 


H-bomb debate for 
Church Assembly 


The Church Assembly (the central body 
for the organisation and working of the 
Church of England) last week instructed 
its standing committee to make arrange- 
ments for a debate on the nuclear deter- 
rent when the Assembly meets again in 
the spring of 1964, 


The decision resulted from an amend- 
ment by the Bishop of London to a 
motion moved by Mr. John Davis of 
Hemel Hempstead which referred to the 
heavy responsibility of the Christian 
Churches to work actively for peace and 
“to teach reliance on God rather than 
weapons of war.” 

In urging the debate in the spring, the 
Bishop of London emphasised the need 
for practical guidance to people, which he 
said the original motion did not give. 


Nuclear command 
post march 


An anti-nuclear march is to take place on 
Sunday between two towns north of Paris 
which the organisers state may be nuclear 
command posts. 


The march, from Taverny to Bessancourt. 
is being organised by an ad hoc group of 
tepresentatives from Action Civique Non- 
Violente, the Communist Party, the Parti 
Socialiste Unifié, the Mouvement Contré 
YArmement Atomique, and the Confed- 
ération Générale du Travail. 

The French Minister of the Armed 
Forces,.M. Messmer, said on November 7 
that his government would take no 
account of protests against nuclear tests, 
either from home or abroad. The tests, 
whether held in the Sahara until 1967, in 
the Landes from 1965, or in the Pacific 
were essential to the development of 
French weapons and the means of 
carrying them. 


CO bill rejected 


The French government's bill proposing 
the legal recognition of conscientious ob- 
jection was rejected by the Senate on 
November.7, by 140 votes to 12. Objections 
were raised by some senators against the 
punitive character of the bill, which would 
have made objectors serve a period of 
civilian service double that served by 
conscripts to the armed forces; others were 
against any recognition of objectors. This is 
the second time this year that the bill has 
been rejected by the Senate, and it will now 
go back for the third time to the National 
Assembly. 
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The date of departure for Cuba has not 
been set, but the marchers hope to arrive 
in Miami by Christmas. Once in Cuba 
the group plans to walk 700 miles from 
Havana to Guantanamo, where a non- 
violent protest demonstration will be con- 
ducted against the stationing of US mili- 
tary forces on Cuban soil. 

The CNVA said that it would make every 
reasonable effort to obtain the consent of 
the US and Cuban governments for the 
entry into Cuba, but declared: 


“ The walkers will not acquiesce in any 
significant restriction of the right of 
people to travel and communicate ideas 
freely. If faced with refusal of these 
rights, the team will vigorously demon- 
Strate its protest, engaging in civil dis- 
obedience.” 


The walkers are asking the US government 
to renounce any intention to invade or 
support an invasion of Cuba, to withdraw 
all military forces from the vicinity of 
Cuba, to resume normal trade relations, 
to end all restrictions on travel, and to 
help Cuba develop by economic and tech- 
nical aid administered through the United 
Nations. They ask that the Cuban govern- 
ment should request the withdrawal of all 
foreign military personnel and weapons, 
encourage US visits to Cuba, and end all 
restrictions on the freedom of the Cuban 
people. 


to right-wing policies, limited changes can 
certainly be expected from him. Mr. Papan- 
dreou has identified himself with the cause 
of civil liberties in Greece, and though not 
a supporter of peace groups he has de- 
fended their right to demonstrate. He pro- 
tested vigorously against official complicity 
in the murder of Lambrakis in Salonika 
last May, even going so far as to blame 
the Karamanlis government. 


On the important issue of civil liberties, 
then, the new government will probably 
bring Greece closely into line with other 
Western democracies. This is at least some- 
thing to be thankful for, The political 
atmosphere, too, is likely to be more 
moderate, and it is to be hoped that non- 
Communist critics of government policies 
will no longer be smeared by government 
and police as Communists. While the Com- 
munists are certainly a force in Greece, 
whose influence tends to be diffused through 
various organisations because the Com- 
munist Party itself is banned, recently at 
least one group critical of the govern- 
ment, the Centre Union, and the Com- 
munists, has emerged; this is the Bertrand 


Russell Youth Society for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. 

How far liberalisation will go is yet, to 
be seen. Papandreou has made no firm 
promises to release the _thousand-odd 
prisoners who have been in jai] moze than 
ten years for their activities during the 
resistance against the German occupation, 
ot in the civil war. 

There are other areas where it will require 
courage to extend civil liberties. The Greek 
police have on occasions acted very arbit- 
rarily, and if they are to be brought under 
firm civilian control Papandreou may have 
to risk some kind of open conflict with 
them. 

Beyond these civil liberties questions, there 
is the fundamental question of Greece's 
economy, Greece has high unemployment 
and the Karamanlis government brought 
almost no industry to the country. As 
many Greeks themselves complain, Greece 
is a country where the main industry is 
bowing and scraping to tourists. A coherent 
economic scheme establishing basic in- 
dustries in Greece is a first essential to 
restoring that country’s self-respect and 
economic well-being. 


CND’s ‘modest 


Adam Roberts reports: The Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament’s operation Fallex 63 
starts today, and ends on Sunday. The 
operation is aimed at making known the 
results of the NATO military exercise 
Fallex 62, which was held in September 
1962. CND is basing Fallex 63 on in- 
formation about Fallex 62 published by 
Der Spiegel in October 1962 and by the 
Spies for Peace at Easter 1963. 

At a press conference last Monday, three 
CND officers, Canon Collins, Peggy Duff, 
and David Boulton, told pressmen that they 
were not against civil defence as such. “ We 
are not attacking the basic idea of civil 
defence,” Canon Collins explained, “if it 
is designed for the humanitarian purpose 
of saving a handful of people. But we are 
attacking the idea that national life could 
continue after a nuclear war.” 


Quakers uphold chastity 


In a statement issued on November 1, the 
Society of Friends reaffirmed its “ basic 
belief in the sanctity and life-long nature 
of marriage, in pre-marital chastity, and 
in fidelity within marriage as expressions 
of the Christian ideal.” The statement 
says: 

“In view of recent publicity, Meeting for 
Sufferings, the Standing Representative 
Committee of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain, desires to remove current 
misunderstanding arising out of publica- 
tion of the pamphlet entitled Towards a 
Quaker View of Sex, Its authors, meeting 
privately, with no appointment from any 
official committee of the Society, attempted 
to face problems they had encountered 
professionally or in social investigation, 
and their conclusions, as set out in the 
pamphlet, are a valuable contribution to 
modern thinking. They have not been en- 


Peace hostage 
man in Moscow 


Mr. Stephen James of New York arrived 
in Moscow on Monday of this week to try 
to persuade top Soviet officials to send their 
relatives to the US as “peace hostages.” 
Mr. James said he had already approached 
senior American officials and their relatives, 
and that among those relatives who had 
agreed to live for a time in Russia were 
the daughter and son-in-law of Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, the Rev. 
and Mrs, Robert Pierson. The point of his 
“peace hostages *’ scheme, he said, was that 
“the presence of Americans and Russians 
in each other’s target area would restrain 
impulsive action.” He added that an 
anonymous British industrialist had given 
the scheme considerable financial support, 


dorsed by the Society, which has reached 
no united judgment on the social prob- 
Jems with which the essay is con- 
cerned. ’ 
“Though Friends generally recognise the 
need for deep understanding in considering 
the changing social patterns of a generation 
which is no longer consciously Christian, 
the Society of Friends reaffirms its basic 
belief in the sanctity and life-long nature 
of marriage, in pre-marital chastity, and 
in fidelity within marriage as expressions 
of the Christian ideal.” 

The Quaker weekly, The Friend, last Fri- 
day published two letters regretting that 
the statement had been issued after “ barely 
half an hour” of discussion. In one letter, 
Scott Bayliss wrote: “It seemed to a 
minority of the Friends present - and still 
seems to me - to have been untrue to 
Quaker principles in setting up as an abso- 
lute a mechanical rule - that of chastity - 
and giving it precedence over the spiritual 
principle of compassion and loving kind- 
ness which ‘should govern all our relation- 
ships irrespective of sex, creed or colour. 
It is perhaps not very often that this 
principle clashes with the rule of chastity, 
but it is easy to envisage circumstances in 
which it might, and then there should be 
no ambiguity as to where our allegiance 
lies. If calm consideration had been given 
to the wording of the statement I think it 
would have been widely recognised that it 
is not clear on this point, and consequently 
will be much misinterpreted,” 


Correction 


The pamphlet concerning Pat Arrow- 
smith’s conviction for obstruction at 2 
Liverpool ‘‘ Speakers’ Corner,” published 
by Dr. M. Ringsleben, is entitled Free 
Speech, and not, as reported in Peace 
News last week, Is it Justice ? 


NEXT WEEK IN PEACE NEWS 


E. P. Thompson : C. Wright Mills, the responsible craftsman 
Alastair Buchan : Alternatives to war and violence 

Adam Roberts : The South Vietnam Buddhists 

Robin Martin : The sculpture of Anthony Caro 


' H-attack 


The plans for the operation assume attack 
tonight on British military targets and at 
6 aim. tomorrow morning an attack by 
Russian bombers on British cities. 

In the two attacks, a total of some 210 
nuclear weapons will be dropped: 25 are 
five-megaton bombs, the rest are one- 
megaton bombs, Canon Collins described 
the scale of attack as one which “any 
intelligent person, going on ithe facts, 
would consider the most modest attack 
you could possibly expect.” 

The effects of the Fallex 63 operation will 
be made known by different CND groups 
in different ways. Leaflets and maps des- 
cribing the effects of nuclear attack will 
be distributed widely, local groups will send 
delegations to their councils, and poster 
parades with specially prepared posters 
will be held. 

Information collected by CIND groups in 
ground work for Fallex 63 had shown, 
said Canon Collins, that the government’s 
arrangements for dispersal before a nuclear 
war do not aim to take people from danger 
areas to safe areas, but to spread the 
population more evenly over the country. 
It had also emerged that there were plans 
for removing 80 per cent of public ser- 
vices to outskirts of cities in the event of 
an emergency. 


News in brief 


The “ Hurricane Flora” Relief Committee, 
set up by a group of West Indians in 
Britain to help repair damage in the West 
Indies, Haiti and Cuba, is appealing for 
light summer clothes for women and 
children, and for cash donations to purchase 
blankets and powdered milk. International 
Voluntary Service is helping the group with 
a clothing collection this weekend and a 
dance to raise funds is to be held in St. 
Pancras Town Hall tomorrow (Saturday), 
Enquiries, gifts and offers of help should be 
addressed to Marion Glean, 47 Balcombe 
Street, N.W.1. Tel. PAD 9912. 


Rowland Dale started a five-week sentence 
on November ! for non-payment of a 
fine arising from the Committee of 100’s 
demonstration at Marham last May. He 
had been charged under the Official 
Secrets Act. Cards may be sent to him at 
HLM. Prison, Pentonville, Caledonian 
Road, London, N.7. 


The new CND executive, recently elected 
by the CND National Council, consists of 
Cecil Ballantyne, George Clark, Michael 
Craft, Olive Gibbs, Dr. Glendinning, 
Mervyn Jones, Peter Latarche, Kingsley 
Martin, Donald Pennington, Sydney Silver- 
man, David Swaffer and Maeve Wilkins. 


The Quaker annual film viewing sessions 
will be held in London temorrow (Satur- 
day) at Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1, and in Birmingham on Saturday, 
November 23 at Friends Meeting House, 
Bull Street. On both days sessions will 
be from 2.30 to 5 and from 6 to 8.30 


p.m. 

Mr. Harold Wilson has agreed to answer 
questions on “Peace and a _ Labour 
government ” at a meeting of the Labour 
Peace Feilowship on December 4. The 
meeting will be private. - The Guardian, 
November 12. 


